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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IVIL List pensions are awarded once a year. They are given for 
public services to men of letters, historians, theologians, artists, 
musicians and others, or to their widows or orphans, regard being 
paid to their financial circumstances as well as to public services. 
It is reassuring to know that a grateful country comes to the assistance of 
A. or B. or C. “ in recognition of his services to literature,” “‘ in recognition 
of his services to theology, history, poetry and literature,” “‘ in recognition 
of his public services to the natural and artistic amenities of the country,” 
and gives him a pension in view of his need. Was it not in just this spirit 
that the great general who won the battle of Blenheim was given £4,000 
a year and half a million sterling for the erection of a suitable family seat, 
and that, more recently, certain generals in the Great War received gifts 
in recognition of their services ? 
con co 44) 
T is to be expected, of course, that the nation would express its gratitude 
more munificently to a man who has done much towards saving its life 
than to a man of letters who cannot be presumed to have contributed more 
than a small quota towards saving its soul. And in any case we do not look 
for consistency in these matters. Our Prime Ministers, whatever their 
services or theit needs, are seldom pensioned. Neither the late Lord Oxford 
nor his widow was given a suitable pension or the means of erecting a 
suitable family seat—a tribute that might well have been paid to a man far 
from rich who was for nine years at the head of the State and left office 
poorer than he entered it. But that is another question. Enough here to 
note that the State does make the magnificent gesture of admitting its 
indebtedness to men of culture who have done disinterested work. We 
have no Prytaneum in which to maintain them; no Maecenas to lavish 
favours on our Virgils and Horaces ; and no practice of aristocratic patron- 
age as in the eighteenth century. Happily the general educated public has, 
for many purposes, taken the place of the patron ; and it is perhaps in the 
main a healthy safeguard against artistic exclusiveness, preciousness, and 
vanity that even poets and artists should contrive to maintain themselves 
by work. 
But it would be monstrous if we acted upon the assumption that art and 


learning must pay, or failed to recognize the terrible wastage of talent that 
¥ 
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results from economic pressure. We cannot feel that it is creditable to a 
nation to let a Gissing die in extreme poverty or a W. H. Hudson eke outa — 
mean existence in a dingy suburban home. It is well that in the annual — 
award of Civil List pensions we should have recognition of the principle 
that those who have made their contribution to national culture have — 
rendered public services, and shall be given pensions to enable them to | 
continue their work or die in peace. 
a) 7 74) [7 44) 

Lie said so much, I turn to the last list of pensions recently — 
granted. The names of the recipients have been published in the — 
Press ; but I do not care to give further publicity to them by mentioning — 
them again ; for whilst it is a high honour to be included in this list, it is _ 


shameful that they should be given such pensions. A.B.—“ in recognition — 
of his services to literature... £60.’ C.D.—‘‘in recognition of his 
services to literature . . . £60.’ The biggest pension awarded to any one 


c 


of these fourteen persons here “ recognized’ is £100; and looking over 
the lists of recent years I find that the amount has often been only {£50 
or even £40. Why not at once simplify the matter by qualifying these men 
of letters and artists to be on the dole ? Or might not their children be given 
free milk through the agency of the Milk Marketing Board, to assure at 
least some minimum of nourishment ? A paternal State admits its debt to 
men of art and learning, and discharges it by granting a pauper’s allowance. 
aor a man 

HE promise of an article for the next number of THE LONDON 

Mercury by Mr. Herbert Read, who, amongst other matters, will 
discuss the theatre of Dr. Gropius, has led me to examine with special 
interest a little book by Dr. Gropius which has just appeared—The 
New Architecture and the Bauhaus (translated by P. Morton Shand, 
preface by Frank Pick. Faber and Faber. 6s.). How clearly he writes (if I 
may judge by this translation) and with the same sort of practical simplicity 
that he employs in his architectural designs. I suppose Dr. Gropius would 
be regarded as a pioneer and prophet of the “‘ functionalist”? movement ; 
but it is refreshing to find that he puts the theory in its proper place, and 
refuses to restrict architecture within “ the strait-jacket of materialism ” by 
easy-going adaption of the formula, “ fitness for purpose = beauty.” True, 
he starts from the point which that formula indicates. We have got to adapt 
ourselves to the new constructional technique. We have got to take the 
fullest possible advantage of the fact that our building materials will be 
made in the factory, that structural parts may be mass-produced and 
standardized, that space economies may be effected by the substitution of 
slender piers for masses of masonry, that walls will be only partitions, 
that windows may be as big as you like, and the main structure all but 
transparent ; that buildings may go upwards to any extent, yet, avoiding 
the evil example of New York skyscrapers, give more accommodation with 
mi bight, more open spaces, more gardens, both on the ground and on 
the root. 
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3 UT, granted all this, then, for Gropius, we have only just reached 
_!4 the point where the architect, accepting the materials with which he 
‘is to work, and recognizing their full practical possibilities, comes in as 
“ designer—for whom there is another side of the constructive work, to give 
“esthetic satisfaction. Just how “‘ spatial vision ”’ governs the task is not for 
‘Dr. Gropius or any other artist to explain—but there it is, the tertium quid 
iwhich makes the difference between engineering and architecture. I 
should like to think that Dr. Gropius, with his experience and brilliant 
achievement in modern designing and in town-planning, would be among 
those who will be consulted by the Ministry of Health before the new 
duties of building upwards in the centres of towns are taken up by local 
authorities under the terms of the over-crowding Bill now before Parlia- 
“ment. 


con 774) ao 


- \HE proceedings at the Congrés International des Ecrivains pour la 
| défense de la culture, held at Paris, were scarcely alluded to, much 
less reported, in the English Press ; and even the French Press gave slender 
accounts of it. Not all of the addresses, perhaps, were worth recording, if 
- we are considering them in the interests of culture rather than propaganda. 
/But I am glad that Mr. Forster has given THE LONDON Mercury the 
‘opportunity of printing his own address, which appears in this number. 
On such an occasion as this it was proper that he should specially consider 
those dangers to culture which arise from action taken by governments. 
|For a situation has arisen in certain countries in Europe under which the 
very bases of culture are undermined by State repression, and therefore no 
other aspect of the question is so urgent. ‘There would be nothing left to 
discuss if Governments foisted their own brands of learning, religion and 
‘political opinion on the universities, the churches, and the Press. Learning, 
religion and political thought would be petrified. 
wo on won 
QUT, since we have not yet come to that pass in Britain, it is also 
| worth considering the less pressing but more permanent dangers 
‘to culture—a word which IJ am driven into using, though it has become an 
‘awkward one since Matthew Arnold, Jowett and their followers nearly 
‘spoilt it for all time. I am not thinking of it in its obvious and harmless 
‘sense, as used, for example, in the monumental work of Dr. Preserved 
!Smith, where it simply means the accumulated stock of philosophical and 
‘scientific ideas and artistic products as possessed by any civilization at 
‘any moment, as taken from the past and assimilated and re-shaped in the 
‘present. Not that this is irrelevant, for if we were denied the freedom to 
‘talk and write and to re-digest what has been handed on, even the past 
would gradually vanish into oblivion—as in the Dark Ages—and the 
‘culture of the present would be non-existent. 
tm con mm 
| UT there is another sense of the term in which it signifies a quality 
of the individual spirit—though it always has reference to things 
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outside us. Matthew Arnold thus used the term in the familiar words which 
have acquired a certain savour of cant—‘‘a pursuit of our total perfection — 
by means of getting to know . . . the best which has been thought and > 
said in the world’’—but it is worth remembering that it implied for him 
“the detaching ourselves from our stock notions and habits ”—" a more 
free play of consciousness.” Admitting that there is the least possible oppor- 
tunity for such “ free play ” under State censorship, we must also recognize — 
that even in democracies we are not wholly immune from “ stock notions 
and habits.” There are the stock notions and habits of the bourgeois middle- — 
class, and there are also the stock notions and habits of those who are the 
very high priests of culture, who move in sacred groves aromatic with choice 
ideas and distilled learning. These may be the most dangerous of all, for 
there the defilement comes from the fountain-head of culture, which — 
thus becomes its own worst enemy. The Spanish philosopher, Ortega Y — 
Gasset, has dwelt upon this peril in his book The Modern Theme, where he 
shows how culture, in the hands of those who pursue reason at the expense 
of spontaneity, becomes “‘ relegated to increasingly remote distances from 
the vitality which creates it.” It tends to “ dry up and become ritualized.” 
Such a culture is dessicating and deadly. ‘‘ Culture only survives while it 
continues to receive a constant flow of vitality from those who practise it.” 
We know its deadness in some rational, clever university circles; in some 
circles outside universities ; in some groups whose leaders would set the 
tone and positively prescribe in matters of taste for the intellectual young. 
an or mom 

E are more or less between the devil and the deep sea—between 

what Nietzsche called the ‘‘ truckling, plebeian curiosity’ of the 
English middle-class mind and the sensitive intellectualism of—but per- 
haps it is better not to mention names. To blatant vulgarity there is no 
antidote in intellectualism devoid of vitality, or in taste without “‘ guts.” 
Nietzsche in his happier moods objected to that noise and fuss which fills 
the air and obscures issues that matter to persons conscious of inner lives 
of their own to be lived and of personal values incompatible with ostensible 
values proclaimed in public speeches and the Press. And in this happy 
mood he spoke of the French—the French of fifty years ago—and their 
reverence for the “‘small number”’—the small number which made 
possible “‘a sort of chamber music of literature.’”’ Yes—but he did not 
mean the chamber music of a few virtuost applauding their own 
performances. The still small voice—assuredly—“ the goldenness and cold- 
ness which all things show that have perfected themselves ’—but not a 
clique of pedants safely wrapped in overalls behind the splashing Niagara 
of the Daily Express and the Daily Mail. “Is it not a theme worthy of a 
generation which stands at the most radical crisis of modern history,” 
says Ortega, ‘‘if an attempt be made to oppose the tradition and see what 
happens if instead of saying ‘ life for the sake of culture ’ we say ‘ culture 
for the sake of life’? ” 
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LOVE: ANDZEIEE 


PROSE POEMS 
By YONE NOGUCHI 


PLOD by a road where the dusk gathers, and at last I find Love’s- 
gate. I knock at her door. Love slides back the door a little, and says: | 
“ What has brought you here so late ? You should come before the 
sun goes down,—I have no spare room even if I admit you. You must 
look somewhere else, I’m sorry to say!” 
Love shuts her door with a bang. I stand aghast being loath to depart. 
I hear Love’s soft crying through the door. 


The valley of sex is deep and dark, but, fix your eyes on it, there the 
flowers bloom. Aclear stream runs across the valley of sex : look there, the 
salmon-trout breaks the silvery ripples. 

You should enter the valley of sex with a stout heart,—nothing risking, 
no one gets the real taste of life. Once I stepped into the valley of sex, by 
chance, I broke a nameless flower there ; I placed it on my bosom as a 
thing of joy. 

Then I walked about the valley, I saw many other flowers and trees,— 
I wished not to put on my bosom any of them. Feasting my eyes on them, 
alone I travelled the valley. | 


Love faded away: The keepsake she left me are these children, three 
or four. I eat, I sleep,—it’s all the same to-day as yesterday. The clock 
strikes one at midnight. I spring up and straighten a quilt over the sleeping 
children by my side. 

Love faded away before I grasped her tight,—but what’s that ? The clock 
goes on striking time correctly. Love faded away. The rats in the ceiling 
gnaw a pillar; my life too is bitten by a tough chap called time. There’s 
to-morrow, there’s to-morrow, things will be done to-morrow.—I ask 
myself, what’s that to-morrow you speak about ? 

The houses, as a phrase has it, stand like the teeth of a comb; I build 
in one of them my own nest, and gaze at the keepsake Love left me. 


Climb up the pine tree, any of you, get me the needles, be quick, get me 
the needles as many as possible! I want to let them prick your flesh, and 
see how your blood gushes out. Where is a thing true like the pain of flesh ? 

Though I lived with you for some twenty years, I think I did not feel 
the absolute honesty with your soul. So I want now to realize my satis- 
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faction from your flesh. Oh, will any of you climb up the tree and get me 
the needles ? Big, strong needles as many as you can, mind you ! 

Whereis poetry true like the voice of pain out of the flesh ? I want to prick 
your flesh and listen to your true songs. There’s no absoluteness in your 
soul’s voice, it is ever impaired by compromise. Come, now, I will prick 
your flesh with the needles ! Now, cry, cry, let your flesh sing truly ! 


The sparrows are twittering under the eaves. I sat behind you for the 
first time, (but now it is twenty years ago,) I pulled your long black hair 
with my finger-tips. How you raised your lovely frightened eyes, and 
stared at me. You said: ‘‘ Why are the sparrows twittering so?” 

Ten years passed. You brought out the name of my old lover and became 
depressed, crying and roaring loudly. You sprang to your feet, saying: ‘I 
am unreasonable, no doubt,—let us separate now for good ! ” You stepped 
into the garden,—between you and me the sparrows were twittering. 

Now it is twenty years since our marriage. (How time flies !) You take 
off the lid of the boiling kettle in this small sitting-room and say : “‘ Please, 
wait, I’ll make tea after baby sleeps!”’ I lie down by the oblong brazier 
with a paper, and listen to the sparrows twittering under the eaves. 


What are you thinking about, what are you looking at from your heavy 
eyelids ? People might call youthe mask ofdeath, . . . in truth, itseems, you 
die many times a day; look, you are dead now, but when death turns to 
life, . . . look and look, your lips may move at any moment. 

In your face life and death plant innumerable waves, as if silence and 
voice, warp and woof, weaved a figured cloth of light and shadow. 

Why are your cheeks so pale ? But that is nothing strange, for you have 
written poetry of blood for thirty years. I look at your brow, and feel as if 
I looked upon a volcano ready to burst out dangerously —What thought 
and passion struggling there ! 


Lonely I sit by a charcoal brazier, gazing sadly over the fire. All the 
voices retreat from my hearing. Silence in the wind without calms my 
thought. I warm my hands at the fire a-flaming, and with the fire-sticks I 
play with the coals, building a wall or a castle and breaking it down, I watch 
the charcoal as it turns to ashes. 

A sudden thought rises in my lonely mind. Is the fire not my self ? 
And what are the fire-sticks that mock, cheat, and stir me ? 

Oh, fire-sticks of my imagination, handle my soul gently, kindly! It 
will soon pass away, like the fire, into dust and silence. 


I put a bit of earth in my palm, where I drop a few seeds, and stretch 
it out of my study window, waiting for the rain to fall on it. The earth in 
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my palm grows damp, before I am aware; the seeds I dropped send 
forth their pretty leaves, and then their flowers. I feel my palm grow tick- 
lish, and even my arm is numbed. 

The sun goes round my extended hand, and the winds blow their warm 
breath to it. The flowers begin to bloom little by little. The bones of my 
hand become stiff, and the flesh of it grows sodden. rn 

When I try to throw away the flowers from my palm, their vines twine 
around my fingers. Sometimes I think I will sell them to a florist who 
comes by, but he would only take the flowers and leave my hand, not know- 
ing that, if he part them from my hand, the flowers would die. So if any- 
one wishes to have them, please, take the flowers with my hand together. 
I will give them all away gladly. 


THREE POEMS 


By A. C. BOYD 


SONNET IN SUMMER 
C): ! primrose-decked, ah! cowslip-scented joy ! 


spring’s trickery in some green, bird-sweet glade 
sets hearts a-spin: precarious interlude, 

a hawthorn dream the wind shall blow away. 

Oh! fair sun-squandered kisses, dear ecstasies 

of youth’s preposterous and sweet mistake 

of bud for amaranth ! It takes 

a racked heart, blossom wreck to make men wise. 


Yet—-so insidious and sly year’s turning— 

it seems, grown old, informed, I cannot choose : 
spiller of June delight, my dearest goes 

her careless, lovely way ; in vain spring’s warning, 
the heart a blackbird flute-trill upward throws, 
midsummer love flares out, a reckless rose. 
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DOGWOOD IN A DRAWING-ROOM 


ID you, I wonder, 
in your sweet plunder 
of a spring wood dream 


that later you would need 
this dogwood theme ? 

this fantasia of green, 

by a spring breeze 

blown on, ah! thrown on to 
twigs polished amber 

by an elfin finger ? 

Flourish of joy in a bough, 
for a room’s decoration ! 
Did you guess how, to-day, 
it would mend your 

distress of heart aching, 
nerve wincing ? 

laugh to you, waft for you 
all grief away: this madrigal green 
spring spray of comfort, 

this dogwood dream ? 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


OVE is like this : 
the trembling of an April morning, petal fall of a kiss ; 


the stallion pride of passion striding the brilliant noon, 
riding down the battalions of death it seems ; 
yet, too soon, the lassitude, the slant of afternoon, 
a blown rose, a dream shattered, and the slow pavane of shadows. 
Limbs in repose, but, dusk woven, hearts closer ; 
a glowworm, that mock star, loser in dark’s warfare 
but a flare for a moment ; agony of hope spent, 
ah! féte and farewell! pain of recurring knells ! (love is like this) ; 
yet death’s mutineer (horizon shifting), a flame blown from ashes ; 
long lever of vision lifting the world’s tears ; shaft of a 
comet that gashes the night’s face with its laughter. 
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THE PRISONER 


THE PRISONER 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Fics: morning the prisoner hears 


Calls to action and words of warning : 
They fall not on deaf but indifferent ears. 


Free speech, fresh air are denied him now, 
Are not for one who is growing thin 
Between four walls of Roman thickness. 


From his cell he sees the meetings begin, 
The vehement lock on the orator’s brow 
And the listeners warped by want and sickness. 


His old wound throbs as old wounds will, 

The summer morning makes his head feel light, 
Painful the sunlight on the whitewashed sill, 
Trembling he awaits the ever-fruitful night, 


For then dreams many-formed appear 
Teeming with truths that public lips ignore, 
And naked figures struggle from the sea 
Shipwrecked, to be clothed on shore ; 


And words no orator utters are said 

Such as the wind through mouths of ivy forms 
Or snails with silver write upon the dead 

Bark of an ilex after April storms. 


While flights of bombers streak his patch of sky, 
While speakers rant and save the world with books, 
While at the front the first battalions die, 

Over the edge of thought itself he looks, 


Tiptoe along a knife-edge he slowly travels, 

Hears the storm roaring, the serpent hiss, 

And the frail rope he hangs by, twisting, unravels, 
As he steps so lightly over the abyss. 


JESSICA DISMORR 


POEM 


By JESSICA DISMORR 


HIS lovely flesh is almost nothing, 
They say. 
It is better to regard it as a plaything 
And use it to throw away. 


But I have not come across anything 
So far, 

Intelligent and so framed for charming 
As this mind and these limbs are. 


It looks as if we might reconsider 
The sum 

Of matters, for the answer may be wider 
To which our second thoughts come. 


The maker did not push with loathing 
From sight 

The innocent image in its mortal clothing 
Of skin and movements light. 


But as it straddled on the rolling stance 
Concave 

Remarked absently the uneasy balance 
That promising youngsters have. 


It would then be without extenuation 
To waste 

In indignation or in dissipation 
The droll, spectacular dust. 


I incline to take from limb’s flowing, 
Hair’s gloss, 

From the interminable coming and going 
In the mind’s hospitable house, 


From excitement and from sudden charming 


Delight, 


And from the sounds of gay teasing and talking 


Going on into the night ; 
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THREE MOVEMENTS 


I will take from such divine abundance 
Discreet 

Suggestions of something of importance 
That is secure and secret. 


THREE MOVEMENTS 


By JULIAN SYMONS 
I 


FTER the yes and no, the word said lightly, 
At phrase ambiguous, the “ truth in jest,” 


After the end of Mayflower and of roses, 
The broken summer as a child his toy,— 
After the ghost’s deep death at evening, after 
The hampered swimmer’s faint uncertain movements, 
Weak, weak and slowly weaker,—after these 
Further what step—what footfall first in snow ? 
What birth for winter, memory for laughter ? 


II 
These are your sons. 
Cloud-fleck for softness and for hardness iron. 
For constancy the butterfly and for strength the sword. 
These tore, tore with a sound of weeping, 
Tore with strong fingers the world’s crazy fabric, 
The words, bonds, loves, laid heavy on them. Then 
Bent to their bodies the lean shafts of light. 


II] 


Three days, lacking courage, spoke not, smiled not ; 
Became in my own thought a passer, irrelevant, 

Each movement stilled in terms of self-reproach. 

Then, seeing in the tramcar glass one morning 

A reflection, watching me, thinking me unobservant, 
Curved the reluctant cheeks, smiled ; the smile came back. 
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LIBERTY IN ENGLAND 


By E. M. FORSTER 


[An address delivered at the Congrés International des Ecrivains at Paris on 
June 2I1st.| 


HEN this committee honoured me with an invitation to speak 

and asked me to choose a subject, I replied that I would speak 

either on liberty of expression or on cultural tradition, as they 

preferred, but that in either case I should make the same 
speech. Coming from an Englishman, this is not an _ epigram. 
In England, our traditions and our liberties are closely connected, and so 
it should be possible to treat the two at once. Freedom has been praised 
in my country for several hundred years. Duty and self-abnegation have 
been praised too, but freedom has won the larger chorus. And if we writers 
to-day could carry this tradition on, if we could assert, under modern con- 
ditions, what has been asserted by Milton in his century and by Shelley 
and by Dickens in theirs, we should have no fear for our liberties. 

I know very well how limited, and how open to criticism, English 
freedom is. It is race-bound and it’s class-bound. It means freedom for 
the Englishman, but not for the subject-races of his Empire. If you invite 
the average Englishman to share his liberties with the inhabitants of India 
or Kenya, he will reply, ‘‘ Never,” if he is a Tory, and ‘‘ Not until I con- 
sider them worthy ”’ if he is a Liberal. Last year, General Smuts made a 
magnificent speech about freedom to the students of the University of 
St. Andrews. With every word that he said, I agreed. But there was one 
thing he didn’t say. He never suggested that the blessings he praised so 
eloquently might be applicable to the coloured peoples of South Africa. 
He was not even thinking about them. And this omission made his eulogy 
a mockery. 

Then as to class. Freedom in England is only enjoyed by people who are 
fairly well off. For the down and out—unless he is very exceptional—it does 
not signify a plate of fish and chips. There is nothing to interest an average 
man on the dole in the right to express oneself, which we authors think so 
important. He regards liberty as a fad of the upper classes, which they take 
up because they have enough to eat, and enjoy breaking regulations. I have 
friends who are not down and out, but are near the border-line and have 
relatives over the border, and they are cynical about our congress and its 
possibilities. And I think that anyone who, like myself, believes in freedom 
yet keeps his ears open will catch at moments this irritable snarl. ‘The 
hungry and the homeless don’t care about liberty any more than they care 
about cultural heritage. To pretend that they do care is cant. 

I’ve tried to be honest about these two limitations, the racial and the 
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social, because in spite of them I do believe in liberty, and think that the 
particular type that has been developed in Great Britain may still be of use 
both to us and to the world. As for my politics, you will have guessed that 
I am not a Fascist—Fascism does evil that evil may come. And you may 
have guessed that Iam not a Communist, though perhaps I might be one 
if I was a younger and a braver man, for in Communism I can see hope. It 
does many things which I think evil, but I know that it intends good. I am 
actually what my age and my upbringing have made me—a bourgeois who 
adheres to the British constitution, adheres to it rather than supports it, 
and the fact that this isn’t dignified doesn’t worry me. I do care about the 
past. I do care about the preservation and the extension of freedom. And 
I have come to this congress mainly to listen to what is being done and 
suffered in other lands. My own land—we’re in for a bad time, too, I’ve no 
doubt about it, but the fact that our rulers have to pretend to like freedom is 
an advantage. Shakespeare, whatever his personal opinions were—Shakes- 
speare appreciated hypocrisy, and the words which Hamlet addresses to 
his erring mother might equally be addressed by us to the mother of 
Parliaments :— 


Good night ; but go not to mine uncle’s bed ; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on. 


If Britannia goes a-whoring, she can be the more easily found out because 
of her professions of monogamy in the past. That is why, with us, the 
forms of government and the forms of justice are so important, and need 
watching so zealously. “‘ Mine uncle’s bed ” lies all too close to the benches 
of the Houses of Parliament, and has its carnal attractions, even when the 
uncle is Sir Oswald Mosley. It is something that in England dictatorship is 
still supposed to be ungentlemanly, and massacres of Jews in bad form, 
and private armies figures of fun. 

Our danger from Fascism—unless a war starts when anything may 
happen—is negligible. We’re menaced by something much more insidious 
—by what I might call “ Fabio-Fascism,” by the dictator-spirit working 
quietly away behind the facade of constitutional forms, passing a little law 
(like the Sedition Act) here, endorsing a departmental tyranny there, 
emphasizing the national need of secrecy elsewhere, and whispering and 
cooing the so-called “‘ news ” every evening over the wireless, until opposi- 
tion is tamed and gulled. Fabio-Fascism is what I am afraid of, for it is 
the traditional method by which liberty has been attacked in England. It 
was the method of King Charles I—a gentleman if ever there was one— 
the method of our enlightened authoritarian gentlemen to-day. This Fabio- 
Fascism is our old enemy, the tyrant : 
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He shall mark our goings, question whence we came, 
Set his guards about us, as in Freedom’s name. 

He shall peep and mutter, and the night shall bring 
Watchers ’neath our window, lest we mock the King. 


ie As in Freedom’s name.”’ How well Rudyard Kipling puts it—though he 
_ will scarcely thank me for quoting him. 


The most open blow that has been struck lately against freedom of 


| expression in England is the Sedition Act which I have just mentioned. 
_ Its official title is the Incitement to Disaffection Act, and it was passed last 
year by our so-called National Government by the large majority which is 


- always at its command. This act restores the right of General Search (con- 
_ demned as illegal for the last 170 years), it impedes the moral and political 
_ education of the soldier, it encourages the informer, and it can be employed 
_ against pacifists. There were strong protests against it, which were scarcely 


, reported either by the daily Press or by the B.B.C. The protests were not 
| without effect, and some of the more dangerous clauses in the original Bill 


were withdrawn while it was in committee. It is the sort of a measure 


| 


i 
i 
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which a government passes in order to have up its sleeve, in the 
event of emergency, and does not intend to use at once. Nevertheless, 
it had an immediate effect; I know of a case in which some printers 
refused to print a pacifist children’s story, on the ground that the story 
might fall into the hands of a soldier, and be held to have seduced 
him from his allegiance! The printers were over-timid. Yet this 
is what always happens and is intended to happen when a law of this type 
is passed. The public is vaguely intimidated, and determines to be on the 


_ safe side, and do less, say less, and think less than usual. That, rather 


than the actual exercise of the law, is the real evil. A psychological censor- 


ship gets set up, and the human heritage is impaired. 


Much more might said about the Sedition Act, but it must be left to 
experts. I am more concerned with the blows which are being struck 
against freedom in my country secretly and quietly, either by the illegitim- 
ate action of the police or by the unwarrantable if legal application of the 


law. I have in my mind a recent case in which the law has been used to 
_ crush a book, a novel of much literary merit, and since this is a congress of 
, authors the case is apposite and I will deal with it faithfully. 


' 
’ 


| 


The book in question is Boy, by James Hanley. Boy was published nearly 
four years ago, and went into no less than four editions before it attracted 
the wrath of the authorities. It had been discussed, praised, blamed and 


‘generally accepted as a serious and painful piece of work, whose moral, 


| 
; 
| 
! 


_if it had one, was definitely on the side of chastity and of virtue. Its contem- 


porary backing was considerable—for instance, I have seen quoted a testi- 
mony from the late Colonel Lawrence, whom respectable society is at 
present canonizing. One assumed that Boy had, so to speak, passed into 
our literary heritage, where it would remain for posterity to consider and 
finally to assess. Then, like a bolt from the blue, the publishers were 
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summoned by the Lancashire police, because they had “ published an 
obscene libel.” 

Why Lancashire, when it had been published in London ? Why in 1934, 
when it had been published in 1930 ? The answer to these questions is only 
to be found in the mysteries of the English law. The publishers were advised 
to plead guilty, for technical reasons, they did so, and at the Manchester 
Assizes they were heavily fined to the extent of £400. The author, I am 
glad to say, has not been attacked in the matter. But his publishers, a small 
and very decent firm who only handle reputable work, have nearly been 
ruined. Nor is this all. Although they have withdrawn Boy from circulation 
they are advised that they are still liable legally to be summoned in respect 
of every copy which had been sold before withdrawal. That is to say, they 
might be fined another £400 in Cheshire, another £400 in Devonshire, 
and so on, and this might go on for years and years. I am not telling you a 
fairy tale out of Swift or Voltaire. I am telling you what can happen in 
England, the home of free speech. What can happen when the law is put 
into action unwarrantably. 

Boy is the sort of case when protests are useful—not as regards the past, 
which they cannot remedy, but as regards the future. Public opinion still 
counts, and if public opinion declares that the case ought never to have 
been brought and that the fine was excessive, the authorities concerned are 
likely to be more cautious. We have had, of course, ridiculous cases in the 
past—the suppression of The Well of Loneliness, and of the original edition 
of D. H. Lawrence’s Rainbow, and the solemn burning of Ulysses in the 
Folkestone Custom House. But none of them have been so fantastic as 
Boy, which asserts the right of Authority to prosecute after any lapse of 
time and at the initiative of any policeman in any provincial town. The 
publishers have been selected for punishment this time. Next time it 
will be the author, unless authors make their voices heard. 

But to turn from these details to the possibility of a general campaign— 
that, I suppose, is the main reason of our congress. I fear that I have little to 
contribute. I know what I want and will epitomize it. I want greater free- 
dom for writers, both as creators and critics. In England, more than else- 
where, their creative work is hampered because they can’t write freely 
about sex, and I want it recognized that sex is a subject for serious treat- 
ment and also for comic treatment; this latter aspect of it is usually 
ignored by speakers when they get on to platforms, so I don’t wish to miss 
it out. As for criticism, I want to maintain the right of public comment— 
in England here we are fortunate, because we possess it still, whereas from 
some of you ithas been withdrawn. But public comment is negative, if nobody 
hears it, and so I want publicity for all sorts of comment—and that in 
England as elsewhere is being lost, chiefly owing to the governmental 
control of broadcasting. And I want the maintenance of culture. 

How would I bring this about ? By an attempt in my own country to 
utilize the existing apparatus, and to extend to all classes and races what 
has hitherto been confined to a few wealthy and white-coloured people. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 
From the portrait painted by E. M. HEATH zn 1898. 


“ Joseph Conrad and His Circle,” by Jessie Conrad, is reviewed by Edward Garnett 
on a later page. 
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And by bringing English writers into closer touch with their Continental 
colleagues. We are terribly isolated and ignorant as to what is going on. 
Before I conclude my remarks, I must make clear that they are composed 


_ independently and do not represent the general opinion of the English 


delegation. My colleagues probably agree with my account of the situation 
in our country, but they may disagree with my old-fashioned attitude over 
it, and may feel that it is waste of time to talk about freedom and tradition 
when the economic substructure of society is unsatisfactory. They may say 
that if there is another war writers of the individualistic and liberalizing 
type, like myself and Mr. Aldous Huxley, will be swept away. I am sure that 
we shall be swept away, and I think furthermore that there may be another 
war. It seems to me that if nations keep on amassing armaments, they can 
no more help discharging their filth than an animal which keeps on eating 
can stop itself from excreting. This being so, my job, and the job of 
those who feel with me is an interim job. We have just to go on tinkering 
as well as we can with our old tools until the crash comes. When the crash 
comes, nothing is any good. After it—if there is an after—the task of 
civilization will be carried on by people whose training has been different 
to my own. 

I am worried by thoughts of a war oftener than by thoughts of my own 
death, yet the line to be adopted over both these nuisances is the same. 
One must behave as if one is immortal, and as if civilization is eternal. 


_ Both statements are false—I shall not survive, no more will the great globe 


itself—both of them must be assumed to be true if we are to go on eating 
and working and travelling, and keep open a few breathing holes for the 
human spirit. Although I am not a public speaker, I wanted to come to 
Paris to say this. Whatever our various remedies for the present evils— 
and we are sure to differ—we all believe in courage. If a writer is courageous 
and sensitive he has to my mind fulfilled his public calling. He has helped 
to rally humanity in the presence of catastrophe. And the courage that I 
shall find here among colleagues from so many nations—it will reinforce 


my own. 


Wood Engraving for ‘“‘ The Tinder Box” 
by GWEN RAVERAT 
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THE ‘STRANGE DEATH 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


VERY day I would visit the sanatorium, little as I like that part of 

Vienna, which is built all of hospitals, shops gleaming with medical 

instruments, and the massive stone criminal law courts. Here the 

stream of the town no longer flows with the cheap, ruined smartness 
of the opera district, nor with the indifferent poverty of the slums: it 
tinkles to the running bells of the smooth cream-enamelled and chromium 
ambulances : and in the spring of 1934 the streets were often shuttered 
with the darkness of the police vans, carrying political offenders to their 
trial. 

Even the air seems medicated, it smells so of disinfectant, and just as in 
some French towns the houses seem always gay with flags, so here the 
storied peeling stucco blocks seem swathed in bandages. Nurses, students, 
patients and doctors carrying leather bags, hurry along. 

When we first walked to the sanatorium, I remember that Tony pointed 
out a framed glass enamel sign which hung above a shop on the other side 
of the road. Against a jet background was represented a man, standing so 
as to display his left arm in a sling, his right artificial arm, his one glass 
and one shaded eye, his rupture belt, his truss, his leg in irons. 

“Well, I hope I don’t look like that when they’ve finished with me.” 

Of course, the operation was thoroughly enjoyable. The appendix was 
whipped out. After two days he was sitting up in bed eating chicken, and 
talking to his neighbour, Humphrey, an English schoolboy who happened 
also to be in the hospital, so that the kind nuns had put the two Englaender 
together. 

Humphrey was small and looked about fifteen, although he was nineteen 
years old. He had fair, untidy hair, dark blue, lively eyes, a snub nose, and a 
talkative, thick-lipped mouth that rather protruded. One noticed at once 
the gap in his mouth, where two front teeth were missing. 

“* Have you had an appendix out, too ?”’ I asked him. 

““T wish to God I had,” he said, looking at Tony, “ like that lucky 
devil.”’ He held out his two hands, and I noticed that his arms were thin, 
but swollen at the joints and shoulders, and that they bent stiffly from the 
elbows. “The silly asses!” he chortled. ‘“‘ Those silly asses of English 
doctors got me here. Well, one day when I was at school I was playing 
cricket when I missed a catch, which I most certainly ought to have caught 
quite easily, and it came a biff on my mouth here. Well, then I had my two 
front teeth removed. After chat, the dentist screwed in two false teeth, of 
the sort that can’t be taken out. Two weeks later, my arms and legs started 
swelling in a rather mysterious way, so I went to the doctor. In a week’s 
time I had six doctors consulting over me, and they X-rayed every blessed 
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part of my body, yet they never thought of my teeth. Then finally they 
found that I had had two abscesses above my teeth all the time. But by then 
it was too late to cure me from the teeth, so they sent me to a nursing home 
in the country, where my legs were put in plaster of Paris, which they kept 
me in for two and a half years. When they removed the plaster of Paris 
they found my legs had grown so stiff at the joints that they wouldn’t bend. 
Then they gave me up, and sent my father a bill for £500, which he couldn’t 
pay.’ He paused, rather breathlessly. Then he grinned happily and said 
again, with relish, ‘‘ The silly asses ! ” 

I showed how indignant I was, and asked, “‘ What are you doing here ? ”’ 

“Well, they’ve put me under an anesthetic and bent my legs. But they 
don’t say whether I’ll ever be able to walk again properly. I want to be a 
reporter of football matches on a sporting weekly. But I’ve never heard of 
a sporting reporter going around in a bath chair ! ” 

Neither had I, so I did not say anything. 

He had been ill so long, that he was an expert on illness. He explained 
to me that the Czeck boy whose bed was next to Tony’s had had glands, 
and that the old Turk with a bandage over his face had probably simply 
been fighting, ‘‘ and drinking, too, I expect,”’ he added, smacking his lips. 
Still, he could not make out what was wrong with the old man whose bed 
was immediately opposite his own. 

This old man did not say a word. He lay flat, with his head sharply 
raised by a pillow. He lay always in the same position. Sometimes his 
glittering, almost motionless, eyes were wide open, sometimes they were 
shut. When they were shut his face seemed flat and impassive like a wall, 


_ with the skin the colour of old Portland stone, cracked and yet massive, 


hollowed where the toothless mouth had fallen in, the general flatness only 
relieved by the thin breathing wedge of the nose. Above this ruin, his short 
grey hair bristled vividly, like a tuft of grass. Occasionally he moved his 
hands, and sometimes he groaned : once, he laughed, but we could not tell 
why. 


““ He seems to have some kind of a stomach wound,” Humphrey said. 


_ “ They dress it every few hours.” “‘ Perhaps he’s had a fight, too,” sug- 


gested Tony, with an amused indifference which rather surprised me. 
“No, I scarcely think so,” Humphrey murmured, wisely shaking his 
head. 

Tony turned amiably on me. “‘ Don’t you go and get yourself mixed up 
in any fights. Humphrey’s been telling me about the political troubles here. 
A good many bombs still seem to go off every day. So don’t let the police 
come in here, searching after you. I don’t want to lie in bed, with you shot 
down at my side, and bullets whizzing through the walls.” 

I smiled and promised that I would be careful. 

Although his appeal to me was in the form of ridicule, there was an 
underlying seriousness in it which flattered me, although actually, the 
seriousness was still more ridiculous. We were simply two English tourists 
paying a short visit to Vienna : we had only left the lake where we intended 
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to spend the summer, on account of this operation. I was an untouchable 
amongst events which moved many of the people whom I passed in the 
street. Some of the wounded from the February disorders of that year were 
still lying at home, or in hospitals. Others were in prison awaiting the trial 
that was either savage and quick, or else indefinitely postponed: an 
immense organization of secret propaganda, with newspapers, speeches, 
lightning demonstrations, existed, as it were, beneath my feet : while, 
within the flood-lit level radius of the eyes, at every corner, were the posters 
and demonstrations organized by the government: government news- 
papers, government speeches, government broadcasts, government party 
uniforms. These exhibitions were no doubt impressive to a stranger. But 
to the ordinary people, the parades of the government leaders were as 
exotic and irrelevant as if tigers in cages had been carried round the streets 
every day. The life of the dictatorial government was, to the ordinary 
Viennese, as much something to gape at and to fear as the life of the jungle. 

It did not take me very long to become aware of this sense of struggle. 
This struggle affected me more powerfully than I had imagined any public 
event could do. Yet I felt completely an outsider. Supposing, I thought, I 
had even been Dr. Mur, for he was the grey “‘ international ”’ Englishman 
to whom I had been introduced, and who became my first and most 
prejudiced informant, would I feel less remote ? For Dr. Mur had literally 
a finger in every continental pie. An ex-schoolmaster, he had a gift 
for organization, and was leader of a workers’ cell. He was self- 
important, and quite useful. He buzzed about Europe, smuggling com- 
munist literature, and obtaining information. Supposing I had known 
even as many rumours (“‘ In Styria they are working night and day making 
armaments,”’ ‘‘ Italy will soon give Austria Trieste ”’) as he whispered into 
my ear? yet I still would not be sharing the struggle of these people, I 
would only become a ghost, an abstraction, a buzzing point, where, in a 
supposed human individual, the glamour of wealth met the glamour of 
poverty, and became Dr. Mur. 

Tony’s hint that I might get into trouble suggested in fact the fatal state 
of self-deception in which Dr. Mur lived, and I might live. For Dr. Mur 
imagined that he was sharing the dangers of his Austrian comrades. He 
whispered to me how they were shot at when crossing frontiers, how they 
were imprisoned, how one was afraid to sleep for two nights under the 
same roof. With all the eager activity of a grey-haired boy who had 
never grown up, he fell richly into the trap of being flattered by suffering 
which he did not share, and of imagining that he escaped, by his own 
cleverness, dreadful penalties. He did not see that if he had ever done any 
crime to raise more than an eyebrow on the face of a bland official, he would 
have been summoned to the police station, a few questions would have 
been asked, a few words written on his passport, and he would have had to 
leave the country. 

I thought Dr, Mur was unreal. I myself did nothing, except read all the 
documents he gave me. From them I learnt how the achievements of the 
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socialist municipality in Vienna had systematically been discredited by the 
Dollfuss government. Of the hesitation of the socialist leaders, who allowed 
their papers and their meetings to be forbidden, and their army disarmed 
and sent home. How they desperately postponed the fight against the 
government until a symbolic act had been fulfilled, when the flag of the 
municipality was hauled down from the town hall. Then the clash came. 


- The workers unburied their arms and fought. The government shelled 


| 


them in the tenement houses built by the municipality. The Italian 
government had given certain orders. 

But if I could think of Dr. Mur as a ghost, what was I, leading this life 
divided between the sanatorium, my endless exploration of the streets, and 
my meals at a boarding-house full of old ladies ? 

One afternoon, when I was at the sanatorium, a pale, quiet, neat young 
woman visited the old man. She brought him some flowers, touched his 
hand, held a glass of water to his lips, and then sat beside his bed for about 
half an hour. Then, when she heard us talking English, she came over to us, 
and said good afternoon in quite a business-like way, as though she were 
anticipating a free English lesson. 

She explained to us that she was the niece of the old man, whose name 
was Herr Fuchs: Miss Fox, she was. Humphrey asked her straight out 
what was the matter with her uncle. She hesitated a moment, seeming 
embarrassed. Then she said, rather dubiously: ‘I think it’s a gland, the 


_ prostate gland. A thing that old people get trouble with.” “‘ You can’t just 
think, you must know whether it is or not.” ‘‘ I do know,” she said, “‘ it’s 
the prostate gland. But they are such fools 


” “ How do you mean,” 
asked Humphrey, “‘ who are fools ?” “‘ His doctor is a fool. I think they 
have poisoned him.” “ Poisoned him,” he grinned. ‘“‘ How could they 
have ?”’ ‘“‘ You see, they say it is his own fault. They give him a local 
anzsthetic, and they say that during the operation he moved.” “‘ The 
idiots !”” Humphrey laughed. 

She was very pleased to be talked with. She said that her uncle was an 
official in the qadeial department of the municipality. She explained that 
she was a medical student. She asked Tony where we were going for his 


- convalescence. Tony did not know. So she recommended an hotel in the 


mountains kept by her father: it was called The Red Fox, and was about 


' two hours distant from Vienna. 


At this point in our conversation, her uncle, for the second time that I 
had heard him, seemed to laugh. His mouth opened, his eyes widened, and 
he made a chuckling noise. It was not, really, at all unpleasant. When I 
looked at him again it seemed to me that his illness had struck him with a 


wide intelligence which obviously welcomed us, and even courteously 
allowed us to laugh at him. It was as though his head were a fourth person 
in the room, laughing with us over his ridiculous, ruined body. 


’* When his niece was gone, Humphrey exclaimed, “The silly ass!” 
“Who's a silly ass?’ asked Tony, who had liked the girl. “‘ She is. She 
can’t fool me. That old man hasn’t got prostate gland.” “‘ Why not?” I 
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asked. ‘‘ Because he has two wounds,” said Humphrey. ‘“ There’s one 
higher up. I can see in the mirror at the end of the room, when the nurses 
are dressing his wounds.” 

I did not answer, because I suddenly realized then that old Herr Fuchs 
was going to die. I felt divided and anxious, because I did not want Tony 
to be troubled by this death, which might be painful and distressing, yet, 
at the same time, I felt it was unfair to hope that, after Tony was gone, 
Humphrey would have to put up with it alone. “‘Do you think he may 
die?” I asked. ‘“‘Oh, yes, we know he will,” said ‘Tony. Humphrey 
grinned, and said: ‘‘ Wherever I go, people always die on me. At my last 
hospital one of the patients was walking about the room when suddenly 
he fell on to me and died there, just sitting on my bed. I was furious.” “ It 
must have been rather a surprise,” said Tony, “‘ did you tell him to get 
up?” 

Then Humphrey started ragging Tony for chasing after Herr Fuchs’s 
niece. “‘ All the same,” he sighed, “‘ I wish that I were able to have someone 
in here with me.”’ Then, inconsequently, he teased Tony, who was Welsh, 
for saying ‘‘ cassell ” instead of “‘ castle,”’ and “ cassk ” for “‘ cask.”’ They 
enjoyed themselves. They discussed football and racing, they played cards 
and they told each other the history of his life. They ragged the nuns, and 
Humphrey made one of them blush by saying, when she was in the room, 
“*One day I woke up earlier than usual and lay dozing, and what do you 
think ? I found that sister was standing over me, stroking my hair. She must 
be sexually repressed.” 

After that day, when I came into the ward, and when I left, Herr Fuchs 
raised his head slightly in the faintest of salutes, as a child might stand in a 
field and wave to people in a passing train. The action one can only think 
of as gay. Yet, considering it as a gesture—as, perhaps, a figure in a dance— 
it has a certain melancholy. 

On the day of my last visit but one—my last, on the next day, was simply 
to fetch Tony—I brought Dr. Mur with me. For him, it was an annoying 
Visit, since my friends took very little notice of him. They were excited 
about two events that had taken place on the previous evening. First of all, 
at about six o’clock, an official, who looked like a police officer, had come 
round. Dr. Mur rather sat up at this: it was his own world. ‘‘ What sort 
of an official ?” he asked. ‘‘ With tabs and braid and a uniform the colour 
of a billiard cloth,” said Tony, “and a nice little moustache. He had a 
large sheet of paper, like a thermometer chart.” “‘ Well, it might mean " 
said Dr. Mur slowly. ‘‘ What ?” asked Humphrey. ‘‘ Well, a lot ” said 
Dr. Mur with a mysterious smile that half-closed his eyes and made him 
look almost acute. “‘ It might mean anything in Vienna, now,” he burst 
out with an obscure indignation. 

“What happened then?” I asked. ‘‘ Well, at about ten,” said Hum- 
phrey, “the old boy started gasping and choking and rattling—yes, a most 
amazing noise like a rattle it was, a death rattle, I suppose. Well, first of all 
the nuns started warming him and giving him drinks of some sort through a 
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tube, for a long time. Then suddenly they stopped. They all left the room, 
and a few minutes later, wearing their black robes and crosses, they 
trooped back with a priest, and two other nuns carrying candles. Then 
_ they all kneeled down and prayed and chanted. But the absurd part of it 
| was that the old man just looked very angry, and immediately started to get 
: better.” “‘ This morning his niece was here,” interrupted Tony, “ and she 
* told us that her uncle wasn’t religious at all. He hates the church. He’s 
: never been to church.” ‘‘ ——And this morning,” Humphrey said, “ if he 
/ wasn’t sitting up in bed and eating goulasch ! ” 
_ I looked at the old man, and he met my eyes with his usual salute of 
) recognition. There was a large Bible which the nuns had left on the 
commode beside his bed. For the first time I saw his tired gaze drop, and 
| I saw that he had fixed it on some papers which I was carrying under my 
| arm. ‘he most prominent of them was an English socialist newspaper. 
‘ This was the longest silent exchange of thoughts I had ever had with him, 
» and I felt a need to spare him—and myself—any more of it. So I stood up 
to go. As Dr. Mur and I reached the door, I said ‘‘ Auf wiedersehen”’ to him, 
/ and he slightly turned his head. At the same moment he raised a little 
from the bed-cover his left hand with the fist weakly clenched, as the hands 
' of very ill people are. 
_ “Whew!” said Dr. Mur when we were in the road. “‘ You'll be glad 
) to get Tony out of that place, and away from that disgusting old man.” 
| For some reason, that day he was wearing khaki shorts. He lifted a hand to 
smooth his long, grey, mane-like hair. Whenever he smoothed his hair he 


. remembered that the name Lenin meant a lion, and he felt stronger. 
We parted at the corner. Dr. Mur looked at me and said: “‘ What the 
. hell are you doing ? You will be arrested if you do that. Take care. That 
’ is the socialist salute.’’ Unconsciously I had raised my fist and repeated 
' the old man’s gesture. 

___ I felt rather depressed as I walked along the broad, hot, sunlit Ring. 
' Past the town hall, past the closed and barred parliament with a boarded- 
- over patch in front of it, where the monument in honour of the republic 
_ had been dismantled. Soon, on my left, beyond some gardens, was the 
_ chancellory, where, in a few days’ time from now, the Chancellor, Dollfuss, 
_ was to be murdered. I came then to the Heldenplatz, and seeing a little 
_ crowd standing in the square, round a dais, I walked in. No one looked 
» at me or interrupted me, and I walked right up to the platform and mingled 
| with the few people who were listening to the address. A few officers, 
| dressed in the uniform of the Fatherland Front, were on the platform, and 
soldiers, whom they were about to inspect, were lined up in the square. A 
' very short man with round boyish peasant eyes, full lips, snub nose, a small 
| moustache, and a very high forehead rather pathetically and prematurely 
_ lined, with the hair brushed back above it, was speaking, or rather shouting, 
_ with an almost comic air of assurance, and waving his hands a great deal. 
_ He was the Chancellor. Behind him sat Minister Fey, a man with a face 
_ white and creased like a dirty handkerchief, shot through with bloodless 
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lips and eyes like bullets. When Dollfuss had finished speaking there was a 
volley from the soldiers. He raised his arm to them. Then he turned and 
shook hands with Fey. As he did so, he switched on a smile which lit up 
his eyes and widened his lips insincerely, and rather pettily. The smile 
illuminated his face as a weak battery lights up a pocket torch. The pocket 
smile on the face of the pocket Chancellor bravely persisted. Now the men 
on the platform stood up. They all smiled and murmured informally, as a 
tiny little girl, round and suety like a dumpling, stepped forward and put 
her hand into that of the Chancellor. Then Dollfuss lifted his daughter up 
and dumped her down again, and shouted “ Treu !”” Everyone shouted 
“ Treu!” back. Then, still holding his daughter’s hand in his own, he 


started trotting. Like a squirrel, still smiling, he trotted off the platform, 


and trotted towards his private army. His soldiers shouted “‘ Tveu ! ” and 
there was another volley. 

The white walls of the sunlit ward of the sanatorium : the patients lying 
in their beds, or sitting up in chairs: the nuns as sisters: this was not 
unlike the atmosphere of the health resort in the mountains. On the after- 
noon of our fifth day there, as we sat drinking coffee at a table put out in 
the village square in front of our hotel, the walls of the square, like the 
hygienic walls and windows of the ward, pressed round us with their clean 
whitewashed houses. Facing us, at the end of the square, the gratifying 
worldly gestures of baroque angels above the famous church porch were 
flanked on either side by two stone towers so high that they almost obscured 
the leaden dome behind. Nuns hurried through the square. The church 
was skirted by little shops where wooden Madonnas, jewellery and trashy 
souvenirs were on sale. In the middle of the square, in an immobile 
procession, waited motor-cars, charabancs and horse cabs, placarded with 
advertisements for excursions. 

Each morning we had left the square, and walked straight into fields 
beneath the mountains. The edge of the blue sky seemed a knife blade 
where it met the rocky peaks. The waving corn had a dreadful cleanness, 
and only the flowers, half-hidden by the grasses, held a murmur of the 
valley. The sun shone with a clear, bleaching whiteness. As one walked or 
lay in that light it was impossible even to think, for it seemed to polish 
every shadow from the mind, while it mercilessly healed one. 

On the table, lying between us, were a postcard and a letter. The postcard 
was a picture of the Kremlin, sent by Dr. Mur from Moscow. ‘“‘ Suddenly 
obliged to come here. Have seen so many plays and films and been taken 
so many tours of factories, can hardly stand. Saw Red Army yesterday. 
Marvellous.’ With his usual conspiratorial caution, he had left it unsigned. 
The letter was from Humphrey. He was rather depressed, and said he 
missed Tony. Then, in a more familiar style, he added that Herr Fuchs 
had died, but that before dying, he had been moved to another ward. We 
calculated that he had died a fortnight before, while Tony was with me, 
recuperating in Vienna for this journey. 

“Poor Humphrey,” Tony said. 
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_ A tall young man with fair reddish hair and a consciously superior gait 
\ walked past our table. As he did so he smiled, narrowing his lightly blood- 
+ veined, pale eyes, and showing his ivory, fang-like eye-teeth. The smile 
» had the effect of drawing attention to his vixenish ears. He was the son of 
» Herr Fuchs, the manager of the hotel. Above us, against the wall of the 
) hotel, was a large painted sign of a red fox. Tony said, ‘‘ Let’s go and look 
» for Herr Fuchs’s grave.” 

_ There was no graveyard near it, so we went inside the church. A great 
} many panels told where people had been buried under the floor, and by 
‘ far the commonest name lettered on these panels was FUCHS. There 
» were more elaborate ornaments, and even groups of statues in the church, 
, but all of these were old. On either side of the altar, in glass cases, were 
i two skeletons, their bones crowded together and carefully covered in 
| transparent tulque, which gave the skulls, the femurs, the tibias and all 
4 the larger bones a pale yellow shining colour. The skeletons were draped 

) in robes made of stiff purple and yellow satin, and each wore a crown inlaid 
' with clear jewels. Above either coffin was a notice stating that one Saint 
» was Saint Theodor the Martyr, and the other, with the broader pelvis, 
Saint Marina the virgin: it added their references, the list of cures per- 


formed, sacks worn, fasts seen through, stripes endured ; and it explained 
) that each robe was worth 20,000 schillings. 

We decided that there must be a graveyard somewhere else in the village 
| for the newer graves. So, after tea, we set out again, and at the end of the 
_ village which we had not yet explored we found the graveyard. 

Here the landscape was much richer than that near our hotel. The 
) mountains were green and hilly, not surmounted with rocks, like the higher 
‘| mountains: and the trees were beech and birch, not pine. The fields were 
‘ 
; 
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| flat, and the late sun cast rich shadows from the stoops of hay on to the 
4 stubble. 

Men were gathering hay in the churchyard. It was difficult to cut above 
| and between the mounds, which they trod on harshly. Outside the gates 
+ the buyers waited, leaning against their prongs in a restful attitude. 

, The churchyard was untidy. Most of the crosses were made of black 
) twisted iron work, and many of them were lying on their sides. The older 
) tombstones were cracked, and some of them had even been dragged away 
| from their graves and were now lying across the main gravel path, or at 
, the side of the yard. The new graves were raw heaps of clay, scattered with 
| fading flowers, daffodils and even chrysanthemums, out of season and 
_ sodden with rain. There was no grave new enough to be that of Herr 
. Fuchs. 

_ All the time the sun hotly painted us, like a cognac intoxicating our skin 
and hairs. 

As we walked back to the square, we heard the church bells ringing 
loudly. We found the square filled with pilgrims. A few of these were 
authentically dressed in cowls, and these wore sandals and carried staffs. 
| But the majority were tourists of a religious bent, determined to combine 
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an excursion with a church service. The men, carrying stick and camera, 
wore tweeds with caps medalled and feathered, the women had the sleeves 
of their sweaty blouses rolled back, and their faces were red and fat, with 
the skin rawly peeling. 

A few politicians were present, affectedly dressed in peasant costume, to 
gild the pill of the Vice-Chancellor’s speech which was to be made at six 
o’clock. I learnt about the pilgrimage and the speech from a passer-by. 
Some local councillors had gathered at a long table near our own, and were 
frankly spending the rates and taxes on getting drunk. They set an example 
of ignoring the rather subtle political implications of the proceedings in the 
square. 

derends a few people must have watched the staging of this marriage 


of the Church to the government, with scepticism. Yet the scene was one ~ 
of enthusiasm. There was a perpetual popping of motor-cycles, banging of — 
rattles, roaring of charabancs. ‘The church door was wide open, and above — 


the noise of the square the notes of the organ blazed like twigs burning 
invisibly in the air. The bells rang so loudly and so fast that they were like 
a very high-pitched kettle-drum. All the motor-cars and cabs had 
mysteriously disappeared, and the briefest glance assured one with absolute 
certainty that any vehicle—a cab to take one to the railway station, for 
instance—was absolutely unobtainable. Little brooches, with an enamelled 
setting, of a stiff virgin wearing a dress which formed a complete isosceles 
triangle from her neck to the ground, were being sold like hot cakes, by 
several hawkers. 

At eleven the procession began. A train of choirboys in white linen 
vestments and black petticoats marched out of the church holding electric 
tapers, which burnt palely in the daylight, and singing a politically biased 
hymn. In the centre of the procession went the Vice-Chancellor and a 
bishop, wearing the robes of the blessed martyrs in glass cases. The bones, 
naked of their garments, were carried round in their cases just the same. 
Two detectives, tactfully dressed as acolytes, flanked the Vice-Chancellor 
and bishop on either side. 

Feeling rather annoyed, I looked away from the square around our hotel 
tables and, at the same moment, I happened to catch the eye of the sleek 
young Fuchs who, owing to the sudden strain on the hotel service, was 
disdainfully acting as an extra waiter. He moved quickly to our table. 
Instead of ordering a drink, some impulse moved me to say: ‘“‘ We knew 
your uncle.” 

He started slightly: ‘‘ What uncle?” “‘ The one in the sanatorium.” 
He flushed and said absolutely nothing. He just stood there for a moment, 
and then, with servile embarrassment, slightly bowed to us. 

““ He is dead,” I remarked, almost as if this were a question. Again, he 
hesitated. ‘Then he slightly smiled and said with a distinct effort at irony, 
the purpose of which escaped me : “ Oh, yes, most certainly he is dead.” 
‘“ We have been looking for his grave. Is it here ? ” ‘‘ Oh, no, it is not here,” 
he answered quickly. He stood, almost like a soldier, smartly back again. 
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LIf he had had more presence of mind, he would have escaped before my 
next question : ‘‘ Where is he buried ? ” 
__ At that he did escape. He hurried off to wait on another guest. Watching 
| him, I saw that he was not satisfied. Evidently, he felt that he had cut short 
‘} our conversation at the worst possible moment. A few minutes later he 
returned to our table, stood firmly before us, and said with a quietness 
‘which I knew had the backing of all his family: ‘‘ You see, my uncle is 
“not buried at all.” 
___ With finality he then left us. I saw that I would have to ask for my bill 
» that evening. 
__ “How can he not be buried,” exclaimed Tony, ‘‘ does he mean that 
») they’ve just left him all this time?” “ After the February revolt of the 
" socialists, two hundred bodies were delivered to the anatomical institution 
jin Vienna.” “ But surely his relatives would have claimed him ? ” ‘‘ Perhaps 
» they were ashamed of him.” “‘ But then there were his comrades ?” “ If 
») they had visited him, or asked for his body, they would have become known 
« to the police.” ‘‘ But he was an official ?” ‘‘ Vienna was socialist when he 
+ became one.”’ 
_. We paused, opening our senses, like a door into a concert hall, to the full 
+) battery of sound and incense and purple from the square. 
“Do you think then that he fought in the revolt ?” ‘‘ Of course I don’t 
« know,” I denied it hotly, ‘but we move in a world of darkness and rumour.” 
' “Then what did he do?” Tony asked. “‘ Nothing, nothing, nothing! ” 
_ I was absolutely certain of it, as I had my final vision of his almost shrill 
~ head, so removed from its flattened body, from the red fox on the painted 
* signboard, from the noise of the square, even from anything opposed to 
all this: so that it seemed quite shut off, crazy, like a telephone ringing 
‘|in an empty house. 
__ At that moment there was an attempt on the Vice-Chancellor’s life : 
i, this was doubtless a slight reverberation from the murder of the Chancellor 
*which had taken place in Vienna a few hours earlier. It did not in the least 
- look like an assassination. There was no shock and no panic. All we knew 
‘| was that, suddenly, from the edge of the crowd nearest the church, there 
‘came a loud bang, which, however, did not make as much noise as a tyre 
bursting. Then we noticed in the same direction a haze of blue smoke as if 
». from a small abruptly-lit bonfire of wet leaves. There was a mild disturbance 
»jamongst the crowd near the church. The full goblet of interest hung up 
‘before the Vice-Chancellor became, as it were, tilted, and a few gulps of 
the drink fell on to the pavement. That was all. 

Then I was aware of a certain sense of apprehension. The bishop had 
» stood still, as a conductor might tap his wand and stop the orchestra, 
+ because his audience was inattentive. The centre of the procession was now 
_at our side of the square, opposite to the church. Attention violently swung 
back from the place of the attempt, to the Vice-Chancellor himself. The 
‘hovering disconcerted eyes of the crowd were like a uniformed army 
‘waiting for some essential command. Rather to my surprise, I now saw 
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the Vice-Chancellor, standing within a few yards of me. He looked rather 
pale in his robes, and wearing on his head the crown of St. Theodor the 


martyr, set with rubies. I must say that he was perfectly calm. If he had | 


been standing there at that moment, pressing a button to unveil a statue, 
he could not more signally have buried for me, beneath a cascade of flags, a 
solid wave of flowers, the image of Herr Fuchs. 

He slightly raised his hand as a sign to the detective-acolyte, and at once 
everything was postponed. Within ten minutes the police had cleared the 
square, and sent off the people, who went away like schoolchildren who 
have been given a day’s holiday. We had to go indoors. 

It was nothing, nothing. No one was hurt. Or, rather, one man’s foot 


was blown off, but he was not even a pilgrim and had nothing to do with | 


the festivities. He just happened to be pedalling through the town. Indeed 
his presence was so irrelevant that it was at first suspected he might have 
engineered the crime, although there was no reason for thinking so, except 
that it was certainly a cause of suspicion that so complete an outsider 
should have had his foot blown off. 


The next day when we learnt from the newspapers that Dollfuss had — 


been murdered, we were greatly surprised. What we ourselves had wit- 


nessed was as slight in itself as a notch made in a stick by some climber, — 
after he has climbed another mountain: and this notch, made by some © 


invisible hand in front of our eyes, was doubtless only one of many notches, 
which totalled together the ascent of a great mountain, much higher than 
Everest, perhaps scraping the stars. 

We tried at least to recognize the face of the climber, by discussing 
politics for the next few days. This discussion made Herr Fuchs seem 
peculiarly irrelevant, but soon the political sensation seemed irrelevant as 
well, and the irrelevance of the two deaths established in my mind a certain 
relation between them. For they are irrelevant to what ? 'To our precious 
isolated lives, spinning their spider webs in darkened, unobserved corners ? 
To our valued, precarious relationships, animal feelings, or spiritual 
experiences, which we back feverishly, like gamblers ? All while we sit in 
our chairs looking at the mountains, ignorant of the small groups of 
ee pioneers climbing the peak which is as high as the sum of all their 
peaks : 
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CONTE ALESSANDRO GUICCIOLI : 
A HUSBAND— 


By IRIS ORIGO 


N a late autumn evening of the year 1817, a curious little scene 
was taking place in the salone of the Palazzo Gamba at Ravenna. 
A shy, fair, pretty girl of eighteen, fresh from a convent-school, 
was standing modestly in the middle of the room, which was 
lit only by a few flickering candles ; her father was introducing her to a 


i tall, rigid, elderly man, with red hair and whiskers, a long, narrow head, 


and a thin ironic mouth; this stranger, she knew, was soon to be her 
husband. The room, as we have said, was ill-lit, and the future bridegroom 
was short-sighted; without a word, he took a candle in his hand 
and slowly walked round his fiancée, examining her “‘ as if about to buy a 


| piece of furniture.” Such was the first meeting of Teresa Gamba, who 
* eighteen months later became Byron’s mistress, and of her future husband, 
_the Conte Alessandro Guiccioli, of Ravenna. It is to the Memoirs of his 


grandson, Marchese Alessandro Guiccioli di Ca’del Bosco,* that we owe 


_ the description of this scene, besides a number of curious and entertaining 


details of the provincial life of the time, and of Byron’s “ last adventure.” + 

In the various familiar accounts of this episode—whether in Byron’s 
own letters or in the widely-varying descriptions of his biographers or 
apologists—one figure has always remained in partial obscurity: that of 
the Contessa’s husband. But now, in the pages of his grandson’s Memoirs, 
a vivid portrait emerges—not attractive, perhaps, but completely 
consistent and convincing. Gradually, too, the whole decorous, monotonous 
routine of family life in the provinces unrolls itself. The minute 
economy in domestic arrangements, the splash and pomp reserved for 
public occasions, the rigid and formal code of manners—tempered by 
a considerable measure of freedom in morals—all these are exhibited in 
detail. 

In spite of its unpropitious beginning, the first year of the marriage 
appears to have been happy—and this harmony, although Conte Guiccioli 
was forty years older than his bride, and possessed no fewer than seven 
children by a former marriage, appears natural to his biographer. 


* I GUICCIOLI (1796-1848)—Memorie di una Famigha Patrizia. A cura di Annibale 
Alberti. This article treats only of the first two chapters, which are concerned with Byron’s 
Contessa and her husband. The remainder carries on the family memoirs up to the date of the 
liberation of Italy. ; 

+ ‘If anything happens to my present Amica,” he told Hoppner, “ I have done with the 
passion—for ever—it is my Jast love . . . I can hope no more to inspire attachment, and I 


trust never again to feel it.” 
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Marchese Guiccioli lays stress on the necessity for a girl to marry early, 
so as to acquire her freedom immediately, and a lover as soon as possible— 
moreover, he adds, “‘ my grandfather was a handsome man, healthy, robust, 
rich, intelligent, agreeable in conversation, skilled in seduction, of good 
manners and illustrious family.” Teresa, in short, was to be envied. 
‘A woman of greater calculation than sentiment,” is his description of 
her, “‘ gentle, amorous, astute, a little insincere, with few moral or religious | 
principles.” It is amusing to compare this portrait with Mary Shelley’s 
“nice pretty girl, without pretentions, good-hearted and sensible,”” or 
Shelley’s own view of Teresa as “a very pretty, sentimental, innocent Italian, | 
who has sacrificed everything for the sake of Lord Byron, and who, if I | 
know anything of my friend, of her, and of human nature, will hereafter 
have plenty of opportunity to repent her rashness.” The Conte, whom | 
the secret reports of the Austrian police describe as “the richest land- 
owner of the Romagna, a gloomy, intriguing, proud, generous man,” | 
appears to have deserved all of these adjectives but the last. His grandson, | 
while admitting that he was considered “‘ rapacious, and perhaps with 
reason,” puts down the trait to a love of power, rather than of money. An 
admirer of the English liberal form of government, he elected, when 
Bonaparte and his French troops invaded his country, the lesser evil of siding 
with them. ‘‘ The only alternative,” he wrote in his notebook, ‘‘ now left 
to a gentleman is either to have his head cut off by the canaille, or to 
place himself at their head ; I prefer the second.” 

It is possible that at first Teresa—fresh from the tedium and restrictions 
of her convent-school—may have been charmed by the glamour of his 
possessions, by the numerous servants in fine liveries—two “ mori,” 
among them, one from the coast of Guinea, and one from West Africa, 
dressed “in rich Oriental costumes, with pistols and daggers in their 
belts ”—by the outriders with blue-and-white feathers in their caps, and 
by the fine coach-and-six in which the Conte would drive in the | 
Carnival cavalcata. (‘‘ Her husband is a very polite personage,’’ wrote 
Byron, “ but I wish he would not take me driving in his Coach-and-six, 
like Whittington and his Cat.’’) Certainly her letters, during the first 
months after her marriage, are full of passionate protestations addressed to 
her “ adorable Friend and Spouse.”’ But soon a different note appears. 
Conte Guiccioli’s meticulous attention extended itself, it seems, to the 
minutest details of household economy, and, on going through the invent- 
ory, he—according to his wife’s letter of complaint—handed over to the 
servants matters which she considered to be, in spite of her inexperience, 
well within her own competence. ‘“‘ From now onwards,” she wrote, “I 
shall not take the risk of interfering in any domestic matter without a sign 
from you . . . feeling sure that it is all the same to you whether I am there 
or not.” The loving tutoiement of the first letters gave place to the formal 
vot ; without a doubt the rigidity and monotony of the daily routine, and 
the docility and self-effacement required of her, had already begun to 
weigh upon her spirits ; and it was in the following spring, in the house 
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_ of Contessa Benzoni, that she encountered for the first time ‘“ the noble 
manners, the exquisitely beautiful countenance,” the ‘“‘ thousand enchant- 
| ments,” of Lord Byron.* 
__ That Conte Guiccioli should have invited Byron to stay with him a 
| few months later, on hearing of his arrival at Ravenna, was considered, 
_ writes Marchese Guiccioli, an act of elementary and unavoidable 
, politeness—even supposing that he was already aware of his wife’s 
_ attachment. “ Violent scenes of jealousy were not thought permissible 
, in a certain social class, being considered a sign of oddity or bad 
manners. It was admitted that a lady of quality should have an admirer 
(cht la corteggiasse) and that her husband should not bother about it.” 
| Marchese Guiccioli laughs at the idea that Byron had ever been in 
. the slightest danger of assassination by a jealous husband. 
. In the course of this summer the Guicciolis went off for a tour of their 
| estates and invited Byron to join them at Forli, an invitation which Byron 
, answered in English, because the Count understood that language “‘ better 
. than I can write in Italian, and even if you don’t, I would rather be unin- 
_ telligible in my own tongue than in yours.” But a few days later, in Bologna 
, —during an absence of the Contessa’s—he was writing again in English 
‘ his famous love-letter in the fly-leaf of her copy of Corinne, which con- 
, tained the phrase: “ You will not understand these English words, and 
| others will not understand them.” Surely a strange—perhaps, a wilful— 
- indiscretion ! 
_ The Memoirs pass rapidly over the return of the Guicciolis to Bologna 
» and over Contessa Teresa’s subsequent illness, which Byron took very 
» seriously, but which in this account is described as merely a pretext for 
» going to Venice to consult a doctor. Certainly by the middle of September 
| she was in Venice, and her first letter to her husband, who had remained in 
4 Ravenna, was to ask him for permission to go with Byron to the Lakes 
.of Garda and Como, “a journey well suited to the season.” ‘The Count 
i, did not answer. ‘Teresa moved instead to Byron’s country villa, La Mira. 
q I am not at Venice but at La Mira, a delicious place, where I have come on the 
» advice of Aglietti (the doctor) . . . I continue to look after my health under the 
direction of Aglietti and of the surgeon, having suffered great inconvenience in the 
last few days from hemorrhoids, from which I have not yet entirely recovered. 
He has, however, reassured me on the point that interested me most, that is con- 
cerning the displacement of my womb, so that my mind is much more at rest. . 
_ Byron, who overwhelms me with attentions, sends you cordial messages. . . . 
_ Good-bye, my Alessandro, give me your news and be sure of your most affectionate 
- consort Teresa. 
\ We do not know whether this letter was indeed reassuring to the Count 
+ but the next one, three days later, was yet more informative. 
i Ne ne tis i LID 
: * While Contessa Guiccioli’s own account of this meeting is that Contessa Benzoni intro- 
duced Byron to her against both their wills, the Memoirs state that the introduction was 
4, performed by Guiccioli himself. 
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I am still here at La Mira, a delicious place, where one can very well lead a 
retired life, as I am doing, without being at all bored. I cannot describe to you 
the attentions of Milord. He has sent for a piano for me, for some music, for a 
quantity of books, and his company is worth all of them put together, so that if 
only I had good health I should not know what to wish for . . . Byron sends you 
his greetings and is not pleased not to see even a plain saluto to him, in the last 
letter you wrote to me. 


At this point the Count, not unnaturally, appears to have been a little 


annoyed, and to have stated his views to Teresa’s father, for 


I hear from a letter of Papa’s, [she writes] that you are angry at my having left 


home. I don’t know if you say this for appearances sake, or for some other reason. | 


But in any case, my Alessandro, instead of speaking to someone else, you might 
have made your complaints to me, and if they had seemed reasonable I should 
have done all I could to please you. But either you do not write at all, or only two 
lines about my health, or minor matters, or your business. Whose then is the 
chief fault ? 


Teresa had clearly decided that the best form of defence is offence. The 
truth was that, after the first few days at La Mira, Byron had begun to 


show unmistakable signs of boredom. Teresa was a pretty woman, but | 


she was also an inexperienced, half-educated schoolgirl, and her con- 
versational resources were limited. After the long evenings en téte-a-téte 
at the villa, Byron was moved to quote Curran’s remarks to Moore: “ So 


—TI hear you have married—a pretty woman—and a very good creature | 


too—an excellent creature—pray, um—how do you pass your evenings ?” 
“ Surely,” adds Byron, “ they are longer than the nights.”’ It would seem 
probable, therefore, that he advised his lady to remain, if possible, upon 


good terms with her husband, for the next part of her letter is full of | 
excuses for remaining at La Mira: her cough was not yet cured—she 
had not liked to travel until she knew her father’s wishes, as well as her | 


husband’s—and now the bad weather and her uncertain health were 
preventing her. She even attempted to put the fault on her husband’s 
shoulders. ‘‘ You will not return until All Saints Day. This was not what 
you promised when you left me. What am I to do in this interval ? I assure 
you that I am much embarrassed. I needed a Man and a Friend like Byron 
to cheer me up a little in this situation, and I can assure you that if from 
now onwards I judge men by Him (the only person with whom I live) I 
shall always be dissatisfied with them all. It is impossible to{wish for a 
betteriniend). 226%" 


The excellence of this friendship was soon to be put to a test, for, by 
the next post, ‘Teresa received a letter from her husband, requesting her 


to procure from Lord Byron a loan of one thousand pounds—at five per 


cent. interest, of course—without it, such a proceeding would be an 
avvilimento.” Byron’s friendship, however, refused to take this practical | 


form ; he laid a wager with Alexander Scott that it would be possible to 
save the money and help the lady, too—and in this he was indeed success- 
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Pen-drawing from the Albertina Library, Vienna, lent to the Five Centuries of Art 
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ful. The account of this incident has been given us by Moore ; the present 
Memoirs do not refer to it, but pass on immediately to the Count’s arrival 
in Venice, on All Saints Day. He brought with him a remarkable document 
—a set of rules and regulations which he required his wife to accept, if 
their marriage was to continue. ‘‘ Conte Guiccioli has arrived in Venice,” 
wrote Byron to John Murray, “and has presented his Spouse . . . with 
a paper of conditions, regulations of hours and conduct and morals, etc., 
etc., which he insists on her accepting, and she persists in refusing.”’ Its 
clauses are sufficiently remarkable to deserve quotation : 


November,1819. Indispensable Rules. 
1. Let her not be late in getting up, nor slow in adorning herself, nor too fussy in 
lacing herself, and in washing herself, with danger of doing herself harm. 


2. Let her busy herself at once with those household matters which are within 
her competence, arranging to obtain the greatest cleanliness and the best 
order, and all this with method, continuous diligence, patience and economy. 
Until she has acquired all the experience that can only be got by practice, 
and by habits of continuous and constant diligence, patience, and memory, 
and finally by the exercise of the said economy, order, and method, let 
her offer suggestions and ask for advice, but not give orders. . . . Let 
her reflect that in so much as she neglects the care of her affairs and of 
the house, so much and more shall I neglect her. In so much as she 
despises practical matters, and the above mentioned cares and duties, so 
much and more shall I feel contempt, dislike and aversion for her, who, 
while she is served by all, is of service to none, and who while she greatly 
increases my burdens and worries, refuses to bear any part of them herself, 
exposing me thus to trouble and damage of every kind. 


3. After midday, let her spend the time until dinner with me, in conversation 
and reading aloud, which she shall share with my son. 


4. After dinner, while I rest, let that be her regular time for music. 


5. After our drive together, in the early part of the evening reading aloud as 
before dinner, then together to the theatre, then conversation and to supper 
and bed together. 


Such was the Count’s regulation of daily life. He next passed on to 
general injunctions designed to bring about “that full mutual satis- 
faction which is the true happiness of married couples.” 


7. Let her not be too conceited or impatient, for one can only learn with 
time, experience and much reflection. Let her not do things casually, because 
a wish or an idea presents itself, but only because this idea, first considered 
and examined by her, and then always referred to her husband or to experts, 
is seen to be well-advised. 


8. Let her accustom herself to the aforementioned prudent economy in household 
matters, and to economy and care in her personal concerns which she now, 
2A 
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out of vanity, boasts that she despises. Let her be content with the 
allowance of twelve monthly zecchini, which are annually one hundred 
and forty-four zecchini, the complete interest of her dowry received until 


now. I might possibly, in the event of my finding myself overflowing with | 


riches, provide something more, but at most not more than two hundred 
zecchini a year. Let the regret of refusing useless requests therefore 
be spared me... . 


g. Let her be satisfied with the rooms and furniture as they are now, not 
arguing about this, nor fussing about details. 


And now, at last, the Count passes on to the real object at which he is 
aiming : 


10. Let her receive as few visitors as possible. 


11. Let her always be prepared to stay in, leave or return to the place which |) 
best suits her husband’s plans, and let her therefore keep her things in | 


order, giving up her longing for travel, or for dwelling-places which do 
not suit her husband’s or family’s arrangements. 


12. Let her be entirely docile with her husband, and then only will she be able 
to ask of him that any orders and complaints which in any way 
affect her, should be communicated directly to her and not to others. 


13. She may, however, sweetly, modestly and tentatively submit her own views 
and reflections, and even reply a second time to the arguments that I shall 
offer her. But if all this does not convince her, then she shall nevertheless 
cease to insist, and yield to obedience with good will and good temper. 


14. Let her have a constant and preventive care of her health, which has been 


damaged by her own carelessness, thoughtlessness, vanity, and capriciousness, _ 


and let her not be afraid of complaints which a wise diagnosis will show to 
be non-existent. 


This clause must have been peculiarly exasperating, since it was these 
same ailments, both real and imaginary, which had been Teresa’s strongest 
hold upon Byron—and her chief pretext for continuing to see him. But 
now follow the paragraphs which aim directly at the ending of this liaison. 


15. re her never cause trouble between her husband and her father, or anyone 
else. 


It must be remembered that already Teresa had appealed to her father 
for sympathy in her love-affair, even if she had not yet made use of his 
house for her meetings with Byron, as she certainly did later. 


She shall consider him (her husband) as Her Father, Husband, Friend, and 
constant faithful Companion, and shall prefer no one else to him. 


16. If she should feel inclined to do so, let her at once bring such a relation to an 
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| end, and not trust herself ; otherwise, she will be forever condemned in the 
opinion of her husband, and of a wise Society. . . . 


17. How can she always be completely sincere with her husband with this worm 
gnawing at her heart? And where one cannot be completely open and 
sincere, how is it possible to be happy together ? 


| At this point, and at this one alone, a certain sympathy for the old 
‘Count descends upon one; but he does not appear to have reflected that 


the mode of life suggested in the earlier part of this document would 
hardly be a training in openness and sincerity. The rest of the paper is a 
series of menaces as to the consequences which would attend his wife’s 
refusal to obey the above regulations. She would then no longer be con- 
sidered the mistress of his house—its direction would be handed over 
_to servants, and his children would despise her. She would have no 
|money, not having any property of her own. Her complaints would be 
| believed by no one, and at her husband’s death, she would have 
' difficulty in finding another. 

_ To this document Teresa replied, with greater brevity but with an 
, equal firmness : 


f 


Clauses in reply to yours: 


1. To get up whenever I like. 

Of my toilette I will not speak. 

3. In domestic matters, to be absolute mistress of all that is within a lady’s 
province. 


~ 


| 4. I do not refuse the reading aloud with you, at which your son’s presence is 
a matter of indifference to me. 


» 5. To dine together, as usual, but to spend the hour of your rest as I please, 
even if it were in pulling the donkey’s tail. 


6. Drive together, theatre, conversation, bed, supper, etc.—all together as you 
like. 


- “But all this,” she adds, in parody of her husband’s clauses, “ would 
‘not be enough to live peacefully, etc.—if you should refuse to grant me 
the following : 


1. A horse, with everything necessary for riding. 
2. To receive any visitor who may come.” 


This indirect reply is the only one she makes to all her husband’s 
clauses regarding her lover. And she goes on to demand a maid and 
furniture to her liking, and a regular allowance—and signs herself, “‘ Your 
Consort Teresa G.G.” 
After all this, one would have thought that a break was inevitable. But 
no. Teresa indeed wished for nothing better than an immediate elopement 
with Byron—“ And so should I,” wrote her lover to Hobhouse, “ had I 
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been twenty, instead of thirty-and-one years of age, for I loved her 5 but 
I knew the event would for her be irreparable, and that all her family— 
her sisters particularly and father—would be plunged into despair for the 
reputation of the rest of the girls; so I prevailed on her, with great diffi- 
culty, to return to Ravenna with her husband, who promised forgetfulness, 
if she would give me up.” Byron, in short, was in love—but not so much 
in love as to be incapable of reflection. He decided to leave Italy as soon as 
possible—and Teresa, with no greater support than a few fine phrases 
from him, returned with her husband to Ravenna. 

But-——and this will not astonish anyone who has read the Count’s 
regulations—the young wife soon found life with her embittered and now 
doubly-suspicious husband completely unbearable ; and before long her 
lover, who still delayed in Venice, was called to Ravenna by a series of 
piteous letters in which she declared herself at death’s door. Her father, 
too, added his supplications, declaring that “ her husband had acquiesced 
in consequence of her relapse.” And so—after sardonically noting that 
“all this comes of reading Corinne’’—Byron set out for Ravenna. “I 
will return,’ he wrote, in indifferent Italian, to Teresa, ‘‘ and will do, and 
will be, what you wish. I cannot say more.” 

One asks oneself what, in this new turn of affairs, was the temper of mind 
of Conte Guiccioli? His grandson writes that he was “ resigned” and 
that his resignation took the form of letting to Byron the upper floor of 
his own palazzo—“ in order the better to attain his own ends.” Here, 
accordingly, the poet established himself—and not himself alone, but also 
a fox, a crow, and a falcon, some monkeys, cats and peacocks, and his 
daughter, Allegra. Presently, too, part of the palazzo was turned into an 
arsenal for the carbonari, his behaviour in general earning for him the 
designation of “che matt d’un Milord”’! (that madman of a Lord). 
Meanwhile, the Count, if we are to trust these Memoirs, being privily 
determined to obtain a separation from his wife, continued ‘‘ beneath an 
impassive countenance . . . secretly and untiringly”’ to spy upon his 
guest. When he had collected incontestable proofs of guilt, he changed 
his behaviour, sued his wife, and asked for a separation for adultery. 

Eventually, as we know, the separation was obtained, and a communica- 
tion from Cardinal Rusconi informed ‘Teresa that ‘‘ His Holiness benignly 
condescends to allow you to leave your husband’s house and return to 
that of your father, Count Ruggero Gamba, so that you may live there in 
that praiseworthy manner, which is meet for an honest and noble lady 
who is separated from her husband.’ Her husband was to pay her an 
allowance of one hundred scudi a month, and she might take with her “ the 
linen, the garments and those other things which appertain to the decent 
adornment of a married woman,” but not the jewellery or valuables given 
her as wedding gifts. Contessa Teresa therefore moved to her father’s house 
at Filetto, fifteen miles from Ravenna, and was able to go on seeing Byron 
in greater comfort. The latter, however, remained in the palazzo Guiccioli, 
standing upon the letter of his contract, in spite of the Count’s request 
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that he should remove himself ; and in the course of this same summer 


he wrote to the Count a letter which, all things considered, is very odd 


indeed. 


I have been informed that in a letter written by you from Rome, dated the 24th 
of June, 1820, you stated me to be a man of 35 in the year 1819, according to which 
I should now be 36. This surprises me greatly, since I cannot imagine how, in 
referring to the Biography of Living Men for other information about me which 
suited your purpose, you should only have missed that passage which refers to my 
birth as having happened in the year 1788, which makes me at most 32 years old. 
I thank you for the lustrum with which you have generously presented me, but 
warn you that I am not able to accept it, and am sure that a man such as you, to 
whom order in all matters is important, will be glad to receive this information, 
so as to correct an error which might one day be found in your archives. If I, in 
drawing up a memorandum of your history, were to make you out a man of 
seventy, you would certainly not be pleased, and I assuredly could not bear to 
commit this injustice, which is not a small one since it affects the truth; and 
you well know that it is as much in human nature to ask for additional years from 
God, as to refuse them from Men. I have the honour to be, etc. 


The extreme childishness and vanity of this letter is attributed by the 
author of the Memoirs to that “ desire for piccolo pettegolezzo,* which 
Byron, in spite of his genius and the greatness of his spirit, had in common 
with the rest of his nation.” 

After the Conte’s separation from his wife, the Memoirs have little 
further light to shed upon the story of Byron and Teresa. When Byron left 
Italy on his fatal expedition to Greece, the Contessa, with many protest- 
ations of repentance, returned to her husband, but a few months later— 
having succeeded in annulling the previous decree of separation by this 
temporary return—she hurried to Rome to obtain a new one, this time on 
the grounds of incompatibility, by which a generous allowance was 
awarded her. The Count continued to correspond with her at intervals— 
chiefly about his eyesight, which troubled him greatly in his old age, and 
about which she consulted well-known oculists for him in Paris and 
London. In the absence of a wife, he now attempted to dominate the lives 
of his children, with whom his relations were conspicuously unsuccessful. 

In the streets and squares of Venice, his tall, rigid figure, his stiff walk, 
his hard, ironic glance, were well known ; he was feared by everyone, but 
seems, in spite of his harshness, never to have forfeited the love and respect 
of his children and servants. Every night his passion for the theatre took 
him to the play, and he was even sometimes to be seen watching the 
marionette-shows in the smaller squares and alleys, drawing his coat 
over his decorations, so as not to be too much noticed in the crowd. In 
time, as his blindness increased, a servant had to accompany him every- 
where—but in all other respects his health remained unimpaired. At the 
age of over seventy, he went one day to call upon the Cardinal, the Patriarch 


* Petty gossip or fuss. 
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of the Venetian church. ‘‘ ’Ebbene, Conte, come va la salute ? ’EValtro: 
‘ Ottimamente, Eminenza, copro ancora due volte per settimana.’’’ At the 
age of seventy-nine he caught pneumonia, and, after having written an 
account of his own illness, of his sensations, and of the effects produced by 
the doctor’s remedies, died in his palazzo in Venice. 

His grandson’s summing-up of the relations between Byron and Teresa 
—as family tradition handed them down to him—is not very illuminating. 
His estimate indeed of Teresa’s essential stupidity and triviality—although 
perhaps coloured by prejudice, since his impression of her character must 
have reached him through his father, her stepson—is probably correct ; 
but his view of Byron as “‘ too refined, too generous, too much of a gentle- 
man” to abandon her, will hardly be shared by most English readers, | 
Whatever other qualities one nation may be able to appreciate in another, 
it would seem that those traits which do, or do not, constitute a gentleman, © 
are internationally indiscernible. But we are indebted to the Marchese - 
for one further interesting detail. When the tidings of Byron’s death 
reached Italy, Teresa—then temporarily reconciled with her husband— 
was at Bologna, and the news was given her by her stepson, the writer’s 
father. She showed, it appears, practically no sign of emotion. “‘ It was in 
the morning, and she was still in bed. She turned away from my father 
for a minute or two, was silent for a littlhe——and that was all.” 


DIAGHILEFF AND BAKST 
by Jean Cocteau 
From “ Diaghileff” by Arnold Haskell (Gollancz) 
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By GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS 


ABBATH calm rested on the long Welsh valley, unbroken except 
for the musical voices of the villagers dispersing after evening 
service in the chapel. Tudor Rees, a middle-aged deacon of the 
chapel, after gravely saluting his fellow worshippers, went down 
from the highway to take a short cut over a meadow to his cottage-like 
farm. Close cropped white hair was visible under his bowler hat, but the 


' hair of his bushy eyebrows and moustaches was jet black on his sun- 


tanned face. His figure was short and powerful ; his eyes dark and brood- 
ing; the expression of his face wistful, as of one in whom the 


- ways of worldly success were not fully reconciled with the ways of the 


spirit. 

As a ragged hungry child, Tudor had played in the shallows of the 
valley river. As a boy he had helped his father break stones for the valley 
road. As a youth he had hewn trees to clear the valley slopes. As a young 
man he had been a hired shepherd on those slopes, the ringleader of the 
wildest of his fellows, until love for a girl who sang in the chapel choir 
tamed his passionate nature and converted him to service and the diligence 
that had made him the owner of the tiny riverside farm and the master of 
flocks. 

At an opening from the meadow into the untidy farmyard, Tudor 
paused, took off his bowler hat, which had pressed too heavily on his brow, 
and leant over a gate. In the distance, at the head of the valley, the high 
mountains stood like a blue irregular line of cloud. On either side of the 
verdant plain hills sloped and folded against the sun-gleaming sky. Through 
the plain the river, like a golden ribbon, doubled and twisted, placid and 
slow in the wide shallows, turbulent and swift under footbridges and past 
thickets where young trees stooped to their reflection in the rocky pools. 
As far as the eye could reach was the golden splendour and peace of 
summer calm, recalling to Tudor the grand words he had just been chanting 
in promise that human strife could be ended and charity come to dwell in 
the hearts of men. 

But Tudor, though he was aware of the beauty spread before him and 
exalted by the words he had sung, was nevertheless troubled, remembering 
legends of that same valley, and the human bones he himself had found 
embedded in the clay. Also he was scholar enough to read the songs of the 
ancient Welsh minstrels, telling of how the English invaders had once 
harried the Welsh from the mountains to the valley and there slain them 
like sheep or flayed them alive with nails of iron. 

Tudor shook his head, thinking the minstrels must have been inspired by 
evil to inflame generations with their tales of strife, slaughter and lust. 
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Yes, surely, for all the grandeur of their language, those old minstrels must } 
have been inspired by evil and not by good, or they would have sung in 
such a way as to shame victor and vanquished both, and turn men’s hearts 
from enmity to one vast brotherhood. | 

The farmer was roused by the sound of a light footstep ; he turned and 
saw a stranger, a young woman dressed in bright colours, smiling in the 
manner of one wishing to make a favourable first impression. Her lips were | 
reddened, powder made a uniform tone of her well-shaped face. She was | 
speaking in English, asking permission for herself and her husband to | 
drive their car across the meadow and pitch a tent in a tree-sheltered | 
corner on the river verge. | 

Tudor was not fluent either to speak English or get the meaning of it. 
When at last he understood what was asked of him, he gave his permission 
simply and with dignity. 

When he entered the farm his wife and daughter were chattering in the | 
kitchen like a pair of magpies. The wife had a monotonous small voice— 
almost secretive, she had a habit of raising a hand to her lips when she spoke 
to keep a finger on loose false teeth. Deborah, the daughter, was sturdy, her 
voice was strident, her face freckled, her tow-coloured hair was cut to the 
level of her ears and hung about her squat face like an immense tassel. 

“The English have been here for water, eggs, butter, milk and cream, 
but they did not offer to pay, indeed,” said Mrs. Rees, finger to lip. 

“Neither did they ask the price as honest folk should,” said Deborah 
loudly. 

““'The sum is two shilling and ten pennies and the loan of a jug,” said 
Mrs. Rees, “‘and you, Tudor, must go over to them and hold out your hand | 
for the money.” 

“No, no. I cannot do that,”’ said Tudor in his ringing bass voice—a 
musical voice ; when he was younger he had sung in the choirs, now his | 
chest was weak and he did not sing in public. 

“If you do not they may go without paying.” | 

Tudor scratched his head in perplexity. ‘‘ The woman is honest, her _ 
eyes are steady and her smile easy.” | 

Mrs. Rees gave a sniff that was louder than her speaking voice. ‘‘ There 
were many in Bible days good enough with lip and eye but bad enough at 
heart, indeed.” | 

Deborah’s husband, Evan, came lumbering in, a bow-legged little man, _ 
almost bald, though only thirty-five years of age. His jaw was unusually — 
square, his eyes gleamed like a hawk’s from the pallor of his cleanshaven 
face. ‘‘ Padlock the gate,” he counselled vigorously, when the two women 
had both explained the situation. 

“No, lest they find out and put me to shame,” said Tudor. 

“ Look, father, you could say that you always locked the gate to keep the 
sheep from straying.” 

‘* Spread nails in the way so that the tyres of their old car will be broken,” 
said Mrs. Rees. 
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Tudor beat once on his breast. “Enough of such talk. I am master. 


_ While these strangers are on my land they must not be insulted.” 


Mrs. Rees said something indistinct. The daughter scolded loudly, 
saying that the money would have bought her a pair of sandshoes when 
she went down to Aberystwith on the annual village jaunt. Evan stared from 
one to the other, his wide lustrous eyes twinkling with purpose. 

The next morning, when the first hint of dawn lit the meadow mists, 
Evan was leaning far out of the attic bedroom. Through the hedge-growths 
he saw dimly the green tent by the river brink, and he laughed exultantly. 
“The English have not gone,” he said, rousing his wife. 

“They may when the sun rises,” said Deborah, pushing back tangled 
hair from her eyes. 

Later on in the day Tudor, wearing his customary ragged and well- 
patched clothes, was accosted by the second camper, who introduced him- 
self as Mr. Shelley Smith. Mr. Smith was tall and fanatical looking and a 
determined enthusiast whose hobby it was to attach ideals to every aspect of 
life and to each of his occasionally embarrassed friends. The two men met 
close to the brink of the river, graceful trees spread a shade over them, their 
feet were cushioned by plentiful grass. Near at hand sheep fed contentedly, 
the encircling hills caught light and shadow as fair weather clouds sailed 
across the sky, making of those hills now a majestic bronze barrier, now an 
ethereal transparency. 

“*T hope you have been comfortable on my land, sir,” said Tudor slowly, 
impressively, because he did not often converse in English. 

Mr. Smith looked into the farmer’s sun-blackened face, recognized the 
unusual quality of those sombre eyes, and responded befittingly. In a rather 
high-pitched, tripping tongue, he described the beauty of the night, of 
how he had heard the music of the river; of how he had lain awake 
watching the serene stars. And then suddenly he flung up his open palms 
and said. ‘‘ So much beauty and man blinded to it by petty deceits and hopes 
of worldly gain.” 

At these words it was as if a torch had been lighted within the farmer. 
His eyes glowed, his figure straightened. He spoke in Welsh, saw that he 
was not understood and began again. ‘‘ Look now,” said he, his voice 
echoing in the quiet place like the tones of a Cathedral precentor, “it is 


_ true we are blind. I read the papers once a week and I know that there is 


much wickedness on the earth. The nations are sharpening their weapons, 
they are making gunpowder to blow men’s heads off because that is easier 
than training men’s heads to think wisdom. In the village there is a war 
monument, a cross. No, I say, why a cross, it was not Christian to fight. 
It was a wicked quarrel and now it is time to forget.” 

“Tf only,” interrupted Mr. Smith almost neighing, “‘ man could learn 
the lesson of the past, then he would not be starved of beauty, he would be 
a fit tenant for the lovely things of earth.” 

The farmer beat on his breast with a heavy fist as if to summon wisdom 
to his aid. ‘‘ You are educated, I am ignorant,” he said. “* I am as one living 
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in a basket in a pit with the hills shutting me in. I am as an animal, the 


same day after day—close to the soil I live so that my spirit cannot rise. 
I am so busy, and presently death will be waiting. I have toiled through 
my life but what have I gained, indeed ? Money, some pleasure, some sad- 
ness. Little for my soul, I cannot tell in English how I feel, I wish you 
spoke Welsh.” ; me. FF 

And so on. They repeated the original sentiments with bewildering | 
amplification and daring metaphors. They interrupted one another : they | 
spoke both together. The Welshman sometimes in his native tongue. The } 
Englishman sometimes quite inarticulate because words could not keep } 
pace with the speed of his mind. : | 

They had difficulty in parting. When it seemed as if the last words had | 
been spoken, one or other would hasten back to give the conversation a | 
final rounding off. They clasped hands several times, the camper’s fingers | 
bunched painfully in the purposeful hand of the farmer. | 

Mr. Smith trotted across to the camp, his head in a whirl. “ The old | 
fellow is positively wonderful,”’ he said to his wife. ‘“‘ We must stay here all | 
the summer. I must be near that man.” 

Mr. Tudor Rees walked slowly back to the farm, methodically knocked 
manure off his boots, and entered the kitchen where his wife, daughter 
and son-in-law were eating at a long table under the window. 

‘“‘T saw you having a row with the English,” said the wife softly. 

‘“‘ And a good thing too,” said the daughter loudly. ‘‘ The woman looks 
as if she were not married. She flaunts her body, dyes her hair and paints 
her face.” 

‘Did you make them pay ?”’ said Evan, prodding the air with a fork. — 

“‘T have spoken with the gentleman and I trust him as a—as a friend,” 
said Tudor grandly. 

“* A quick friend carries quick sorrow,” quoted Mrs. Rees. | 

““'When a man’s tongue is right his mind is right. When his mind is 
right he acts right,” countered ‘Tudor, banging with his fist on the table - 
so that the crockery jingled. | 

“They have got round you, father,” said Deborah scornfully, ‘“ but 
they will laugh at you in their sleeves.” 

Tudor looked up through the open window at the glittering sky, his mind 
filled with an inexpressible longing in which his own personal pride and all 
worldly consideration had no part. A bird was singing on a tree in the yard ; 
a butterfly, like a living jewel, fluttered in the warm air ; a hen was busily 
cackling the news that she had just laid the perfect egg. 

In the weeks which followed the campers became a centre of interest 
for the villagers. Mrs. Smith wore beach pyjamas, and smoked cigarettes 
all day long. Mr. Smith wore shorts which accentuated his thin wiry legs 
and at all hours they bathed naked in the river. The farmer often met Mr. 
Smith in the fields, and though they were incapable of re-weaving the 
threads of that first grand talk, yet they persevered. Mrs. Rees, keeping an 
accurate account in a blue-backed notebook of all the campers fetched, 
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was paid often enough to allay the worst of her suspicions. Mrs. Smith, 
pitying the unkempt appearance of Deborah, presented her with a box of 
powder, face cream and colour for the better preservation of her skin, which 
Deborah used lavishly and then, scarcely recognizing her reflection, put 
aside as being sinful. ‘‘ A fine woman is quite enough of a snare without 
making herself worse,’ she thought. Evan, ambling through the meadow 
on his ministrations to the sheep, pondered on the easy profits to be earned, 
supposing a party of such campers could be disposed in the corners of 
every field. When another and larger tent was put up and visitors came 
to the camp the farm produce consumed by them was greatly increased, 
and Evan looked with friendly eyes towards the brightly coloured groups 
in the camp. He even spoke of the visitors as “‘ important English.” 

“They are comical,’ said Deborah condescendingly one evening after 
the campers had been to the farm to sing to the accompaniment of a piano 
that had not been tuned for seven years, “‘ they are the kind you would have 
to pay to hear in the big English towns, called vary-ettes.”’ 

“They have big appetites and that is good as long as they pay,’ said 
Mrs. Rees, looking at the neat pencilled account in the blue-backed 
book. 


The weeks and the months passed. The farm crops were gathered in, 


_ the sun was lower in the sky and there came a spell of stormy weather when 


rain was driven through the flapping canvas of the campers’ tents, the grass 


| became mud ; the river a brown torrent and the hills dark ominous shapes 


against the leaden grey sky. But Mr. and Mrs. Shelley Smith still remained, 
though all their guests had gone. 
Then one stormy day, Mr. Smith, sneezing and unhappy, told the 


_ farmer that when the next fine spell of weather came, he intended to return 
_ to his home. 


“I shall be sorry,” said Tudor simply. 

When Mrs. Rees heard the news she hastily took down the little blue book 
from behind a canister on the mantelpiece and peered at the pencilled 
figures. “‘ It’s over two pounds,” she said. 

‘‘ And the money for letting their tents be there,” said Deborah. 

‘* And two loads of wood,” said Evan. 

‘‘ When the gentleman spoke to me about paying for the ground,”’ said 


) Tudor, ‘I said he should settle when he went. There is nothing to fear, 
before they go they will come to say good-bye and pay their dues. Of course 
they will. Let there be no more bad talk against them.” 


The next day was sunny and windless, steam rose from the sodden 


earth, the hills glowed brightly behind mist. In the evening Evan said 
- secretively to Deborah: ‘‘ I have been spying on the camp. All day they 


have been packing boxes which they took down to the road station.” 

Deborah clenched her fists. ‘“‘ I knew it would come to this. ‘They mean 
to go this night when it is dark, as thieves do. Say nothing to father—but 
be you behind the hedge near the tents all night and if you hear them 
going, stop them.” 
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“When I try to do that, they may drive the car over my body.” 


“Then take the old gun. You can pretend you are there shooting wild 


fowl.” 


Deborah was awakened early in the morning by a gunshot ; she hastened 
down and met the surly Evan trudging with a limp duck in his hand. | 
““T’m lamed by rheumatics,” he grumbled, ‘‘and they’ve not budged. | 
The man told me he was going to-morrow and they are coming to say good- | 


bye this afternoon.” 
‘They never will,’ said Deborah, breathing heavily. 
‘He said the big tent must be dry before it can be taken down.” 


At two o’clock on that sunny still day there were strange intermittent | 


rumblings from over the hills as if warships were engaged in practice, and 
large definite-shaped clouds drifted up the valley on the still air to obscure 
the sun. Gradually the sounds became more vibrant and flashes appeared 


in the darkening air. Deborah, who had frequently gone up to her bedroom | 


to keep observation on the camp, saw the large tent collapse and as if by 
magic roll up, the two campers working in a fever of haste. As the canvas 


was bundled into the red car, the first great drops of rain pattered, to be | 


followed by a tremendous downpour, crashing of thunder and zig-zags of 
lightning against the blackness of hills and sky. 

The storm infected Deborah with primitive savagery. She was as one of 
her ancestors might have been seven hundred years earlier, watching the 
encampment of an invading foe. Hysteria rose suffocatingly in her throat, 
making the Welsh words of abuse a mere snarl. Her hands clenched, her 
short hair crackled and stood out from her head in a mane, her lips curved 
away from her powerful teeth, and only by a little did the habits of education 
and religion restrain the racial barbaric instincts that would have launched 
her through the storm to push the invaders into the torrent and possess 
herself of all that was theirs. 

She went down to her mother, who was crouched by the kitchen hearth 
with a blanket over her head to keep out the noise of thunder and the 
sight of lightning. ‘‘ They are going,” she shouted into her mother’s ear, 
“they have taken down the biggest tent.” 

““Was ever such wickedness ? They know that Tudor has gone to the 
town and Evan up into the hills.” 


When ‘Tudor came in at dusk, wet through, both the women shouted — 
at him so that in his bewilderment he thought some dire thing had chanced. © 


They used the ringing words of the old minstrels, they called upon him to — 


take by force what was his and in the taking punish the robbers. Gradually 
it was only Deborah who spoke, standing feet apart, hand raised, while 
Mrs. Rees, swaying and eyes closed, intoned an accompaniment. 
Tudor brushed rain from his face and tore the collar from his neck. 
He heard Deborah’s harsh voice speaking of a new pig’s house, a new 
floor to the barn, and the many uses for the money owing by these 
strangers. As the cunning Deborah saw signs of her father’s weakening she 
became more eloquent, reminding him that if he had allowed people to 


| 
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| cheat him so easily in the past, he would never have succeeded in becoming 
* more than a hired labourer living in dire poverty. 

“Stop! stop!” shouted Tudor, his voice shaking the cups on the 
/ dresser, ‘“‘ you say these people promised to come here to pay and have not 
+ done so?” 

f “* Yes, yes, father.” 

“Tell me what to do,” said Tudor, squaring his massive shoulders. 
“Go to them, tear the money from their pockets ! ” 

Evan came lumbering in, heard the news and swore mightily. “I will 
» come with you, father-in-law,”’ said he. 

‘Tudor held up a deprecating hand. ‘‘ No, I go alone.” 

“Then I will be close, and if you shout I will run with a great stick.” 

' “Here is the lanthorn,” said Deborah, lighting it. 

“ Here is their bill,’ said Mrs. Rees, ‘‘ and you must not forget to add 
* the money for the camp.” 

' © And two loads of wood,” said Evan, holding up two fingers. 

: With one hand in his overcoat pocket and the other hand dangling the lant- 


' horn, Tudor set off briskly on his errand, followed by Evan with a cudgel- 
like stick under his arm. The two women crouched relaxed, one on each side 
' of the open hearth. Deborah hoped that the affair would not end without a 
' little violence to those interlopers who had come there to show off and 
_ behave with such scant consideration for religion and decency. She abused 
) Mr. and Mrs. Shelley Smith continuously, fitting extravagant vices upon 
them, tearing them to shreds. 

_ After some time, Deborah began to feel uneasy and went out to stare 
across the dark meadow at the glow from the one little illuminated tent. 
' She could hear Evan whistling softly to himself and called him to her. 
_ “What is father doing this long time ?” she asked. 

© Talking—all three of them talking, but I cannot make sense of it.” 

Deborah bit her lip. ‘‘ Father is the best man living, but easy taken in 
by soft old words.” 

She went back to report to her mother, who put up a finger to steady her 
false teeth and in a voice very little above a whisper spoke of Tudor’s liking 
' for pretty faces. 

— *T could twine my fingers in her hair and leave her bald as an egg!” 
- said Deborah vengefully. 
Evan clattered in. “‘ Talk, talk, talk,” he said sulkily, ‘‘ it’s no good my 
- staying out there in the damp.” 
“* We must do something,” said Deborah. ‘‘ Go you quickly now, Evan, 
and put the blade of your pocket-knife through the tyres of their old 
car.” 
Evan was instantly alert. ‘‘ You have a brain sometimes wife,” he said 
approvingly and hastened to obey. 
‘* A few minutes later Tudor returned, dragging his feet, his shoulders 
hunched, his eyes lustreless, one hand dangling the lanthorn, the other 


deep down in his overcoat pocket. 
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‘Well!’ demanded Deborah, staring into his face, ‘‘ did you make 
them pay?” ; 

Tudor nodded. He was miserable. He did not want to explain that Mr. 
Smith had been deeply hurt by the unfounded suspicion. “The two 
greatest evils in the world,’ Mr. Smith had said, “are suspicion and 
greed, destroying all beauty and goading men to crime and war.” 

Tudor had tried to explain. But Mr. Smith had been implacable. “ You 
are master of your farm—you are responsible. Here is your money and I 
hope we may never meet again.” 

‘‘ What did they say ?”’ asked Mrs. Rees softly. 

Tudor passed a hand over his brow. ‘‘ They were coming in to-morrow 
morning. They would have come this evening but the storm hindered 
them. Now they will not stay on my land even for this one night.” 

Evan spoke laughingly at the door. “‘ They won’t go so far—I have 
stabbed their tyres.” 

Tudor looked from Evan’s exultant face to the flushed faces of his wife 
and daughter. ‘‘ Is there nothing in life worth more than money ? ” he said 
in a low-pitched voice. 

‘* Give me that you have and I will lock it safe away,” said the wife. 

Tudor stared at her outstretched work-hardened hand and thought of 
fingers of a bygone age that had been quick to close about the hilt of a 
weapon or the throat of an enemy. In his pocket the notes rustled. He 
thought of them as pieces of gold ; he thought of their worth and purchas- 
ing power. But he felt none of that glow which was customary with him 
when he handled money, and anticipated the useful spending of it. ‘The 
crisp paper became as dead autumn leaves bringing no solace to his deep 
humiliation. 

And then suddenly he had his inspiration. The money should neither be 
spent or hoarded, it should be offered up as an atonement, a sacrifice in 
propitiation of his offence. 

“I myself will put away this badly begotten money,” he said enigmatic- 
ally, ‘‘ and so safely that it shall never again tempt any to covetousness.” 

As he spoke Tudor stirred the burning logs with his foot, drew the notes 
from his pocket and deliberately dropped them in the crater of flame. 

The wife flung herself down on her knees—scorching her fingers in a 
futile effort at snatching the burning pieces of paper. Deborah raised hands 
to her mouth and uttered a wail of grief. Evan crept out of the kitchen, 
thinking that soon he would be master of the farm. 

Tudor sat hunched, staring at the fire aghast at what he had done, 
grieving for the loss of the money, but also exultant that the flames had 
cleansed the tarnish of avarice from his spirit. He was indifferent to the 
laments of the women, but presently when he looked up and saw their 
frightened eyes he knew that they would for ever after underrate the great 
sacrifice by attributing his action to the mere beginning of madness. 
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By SEAN 0’ FAOLAIN 


Born, toth April, 1867, at Lurgan, Co. Armagh. 
Died, 18th Fuly, 1935, at Bournemouth. 
| Astat 68. 


E was a great talker and what he talked came out of a nature 
as warm as a live coal. If only somebody had hidden a dictaphone 
behind a curtain while he talked we should have done his 
; memory a kind act and kept for ourselves a pleasure that is 
© gone with him ; since nothing that he did, sensitive and valuable as it is, 
*\ was half so rich as himself. If he is not blessed by a biographer of the 
i first class his fame will never do him justice. 
That was always the first thing one said about him while he lived and 
it is proper that it should be the first thing remembered of him now, 
4 because it is the most significant, and much hangs on it. He gave so much 
of himself to everybody, and he gave so little of himself to anybody ; 
» the contents were so interesting that one forgot the vessel that contained 
+ them, even as he, living for the greater part of his life on a hundred or a 
» hundred and twenty pounds a year, simply, without ambition after worldly 
* things, not merely forgot the vessel of himself but embraced a philosophy 
‘which aimed at the suppression of his own ego. So, he poured out his 
| talk and he poured out his warmth and one went away trying to remember 
i what had been said, feeling that the essence of the man was in what he 
| had said, a little bewildered, perhaps overcome, very much impressed, 
i} but as for the man himself it was not so much a human personality that 
* remained in the mind as a feeling that one had been swimming in a sea 
/ that was in some way or other also a live Presence. ‘Then the more one 
1 grew to love him the more one sought for the personality, and because 
it was elusive one might grow a little irritated. You had, in that eagerness 
| of an affection seeking for a personal contact, a fear that he had not been 
aware at all of your personal presence. But soon one found that his affection 
4 was more the affection of a brother or a father than of another human being. 
, So that when—in later years—his large body moved away from the door 
| and you moved reluctantly down the steps of his little house in Rathgar 
| Avenue you felt he was just as intact as when you met him three hours 
_ before. He had given you everything. You felt you could never give him 
| anything. ‘That is why I love the picture of his meeting after a long absence 
} with James Stephens—at that same door—the little poet leaping up the 
steps like a rabbit, the big bearded poet opening his wide arms at the top of 
. the steps, as if to envelop and enfold a long-lost child. 
_ The man was austere of soul, human of sympathy; his calm, which 
| was rarely broken, was the calm of an after-glow of faith, a quiet turbulence 
_ following deep internal experience, one might call it a religious experience, 
| 
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that made him regard life with eyes of pity and understanding. The | 
coming and going of life deeply interested him—he was a magnificent | 
journalist, for example, and he had a grand sense of humour when one got _ 
him down to the level of the everyday event—but his refuge was in a © 


philosophy of eternities which saw creation as something that always was 


and always would be, and in that viewpoint people and things did dwindle | 


out of all relation to common human values. It was an austerity—clearly— 


which demanded of his friends and listeners a certain agreement of sym- | 


pathies which few were really willing to make. 
In the more stable times before the War, when life itself partook some- 


what of that sense of an endless flow, people flocked to him, and his | 


Sunday nights crowded his room. But when passions and emotions and 
ambitions were bound by the day and the hour, when there was danger 
in the streets, when politics grew fierce again, it was inevitable that at the 
end he should have few listeners. Talking of somebody who was leaving 
Ireland for America he once said : 

“Treland will probably appear of very trivial and momentary interest to him, 
now. And after all what else is it in the eternal scheme of things ? The soul of the 
individual is much more important than the state or the nation. I think that the 
soul is immortal but I am quite sure that no government when it dies goes to 
heaven as a government.” 

It was unpopular talk in 1927. One of the most sad images of the AE.. 
just before he left Ireland finally in 1933, so unhappy an image that it 
hurts even to think of it, is of the old seer sitting all alone in that room that 
would have been crowded some years before. ‘There is only one listener. 
AE. talks. He hears a knock at the door and starts up joyfully. ‘‘ I think 
there’s somebody.” He comes back alone; it is only some tradesman— 
the milk, or the like. 


II 


His talk was himself in other ways. Those humorous stories of his about 
his adventures when he was organizing the farmers with Sir Horace 
Plunkett ; his shrewd, oh, very shrewd comments on foreign politics ; 
his wise comments on literature. I was complaining to him one time that 
I was tired of trying to make a scholar of myself at the University, that I 
had no faculty for that kind of thing. 

“ Stick to it,” he advised. “ It will do you no harm. As a matter of fact, having 
to drudge at things you’re not particularly interested in when you’re young may 
create by polarity the clearest notion of what you want to do. Your real nature will 
be revealed to yourself. I drudged away for years at an office when I was young, and 
realized that I was a poet.” 


Somebody is mentioning Spengler. 


_“ Yes, his philosophy of history is exciting and interesting. But I always feel 
life is far more complicated than even Spengler would make it out to be, and those 
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_— generalizations on history that seem, as you read him, to be very sound, the moment 
you turn from the book and make original observations of your own, you discover 
that you could make another generalization that is the exact opposite. I think myself 
that reactions do not take place within long periods of time but begin at once and 
that the moment one powerful idea is made manifest at that very moment the 
exact opposite energy or idea is called into being and they go on warring in society 
—‘ one lives the other’s death, one dies the other’s life.’ Some followers of Speng- 
ler’s think that because we have had such a development of engineering or mech- 
anics, that life itself has become mechanical. Whereas I believe there never was 
such freedom of thought as there is at present and that the moulds of mind of serfs 
under the feudal system were much more a prison of the soul than the moulds of 
mind in, let us say, one of Henry Ford’s factories. 

Such a spontaneous run of suggestive conversation is surely rare. 
Since it contributed, no doubt, to the decline of his influence latterly 
_ that the swing towards realism in the drama and the novel was a swing 
| away from his feeling about art, it is worth recording his replies when we 
_ tried him with a realistic novel that had lately come out of Ireland. He 
| praised it, but in his own terms. 

| ** IT don’t hate the book. It is the life depicted in it that I dislike. We become like 
___ what we contemplate, or as one of my books of wisdom days, What a man thinks, 
) that he is. I believe that we have in us some creative force which is the artificer of 
| 


the Universe and we make ourselves by our imaginations.” 


Then the lips hidden behind the beard began to intone in his soft 
Lurgan voice, where every 7 was an i7:— 


** «The darkness and the radiance are 
Creatures within the spirit born. 
But bathed in gloom too long—we might 
Forget how we imagined light .. .’” 


“ But what about Ireland, AE. ? The novelists are interpreters.” 

“1 don’t think I am flying from any duty to my race or kin ? We always exert 
as much power as we have got and we cannot exert more power than we 
possess. Our being is radio-active. I may seem to be nothing here and yet whatever 
quality is in my being, good or bad, it exerts its influence on others. . . I prefer 
the creation or imagining of light to any other kind of imagining. I think I could 
if I wanted to explore those crypts and sewers of the soul as Joyce did in Ulysses, 
but if I did I would be filling my mind with imaginations of the dark and I would 
give out no light unless I could make it all swim, all that dark obscure, in an ether 
of Deity. . . . That is why I have never written anything except out of some 
mood in me that made the psyche luminous for the moment of writing. It may be 
that I have not enough power in me to make a great fire, and maybe I emit a thin 
light, but that effort to transfigure the opacity into luminousness is what the Indians 
call my Dharma... .” 

““ So there is no question of one Dharma being better than another ? Tolstoy or 
Mrs. Hemans, say ?”’ 

“It is quite possible that those who contemplate myriads of diverse characters 
like Dostoievsky or Balzac or Tolstoy or Shakespeare are more than anybody 
travelling the straight path. Just as the perfection of the body is to mirror an 
external nature in itself, so the perfection of the psyche is to mirror all life in itself 
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so that our thoughts become living souls. I don’t know, of course. I may misapply | 

my own philosophy. And if this man (referring to the realistic novelist we began 

with) chooses to depict with sympathy and understanding the lives of people he 
knows he may be far ahead of me in my effort to create or emit a light which I think 
is a spiritual light. . . .” 

The attitude to literature is clearly not esthetic. It is almost a moral 
attitude, and when we turn to AE’s own work we find that this is largely 
true, for his vision was always of an Absolute or Ideal Good. ‘Towards 
it all his art and life moved him, or towards those chambers of thought 
in which the soul prepared itself for the next step on the journey. There 
is in all his best poetry that contemplation of the end or the means, a 
contemplation so insistent, indeed, that he has sacrificed to it, I feel, 
too much of the sensuous element which is the basis of all art. His 
thought was ztherial and elusive, and his style was tenuous and fragile 
in keeping with it ; on his palette he mixed his colours so delicately that 
his imagery is often shadowy and western eyes feel when they read him 
that they are seeing the world through a wavering, coloured water. Even 
of his most successful poems this is true: as with that most-loved poem 
of all he wrote :— 

Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose 
Withers once more the old blue flower of day : 
There where the ether like a diamond glows 
Its petals fade away. 
A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air ; 
Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows ; 
The great deep thrills for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beauty blows. 
I saw how all the trembling ages past. 
Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 
Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes her last 
And knows herself in death. 


It is lovely to read. The impression is delicate as feather-caress. It fades 
quickly from minds unattuned to his thought. And even those that are 
cannot retain from it a hundredth part of what the poet put into the making. 

I wonder, can much lasting poetry be written on these terms ? All the 
more so when in a letter I find the admission :— 

“IT think sadly now how much I could have bettered much I wrote if I were not 
organizing farmers or writing economic articles. But I suppose these things too have 
their value, and I would not give up the memory of those years even to write a 
score of lofty poems as good as my best.” 


And it is characteristic of him that in the same letter he rejoices that his 
poetry helped people—Mrs. Watts, the painter’s wife, Captain Shaw, 
who told him that in Gallipoli it kept him alive to recite his Reconciliation, 
others who wrote to him gratefully. ‘‘ That pleased me more than all the 
praise of the English and American critics.” It is typical of him—kind, 
warm, unambitious. With his death a live coal has gone out, and by his 
loss the world after him is so much the more chill and dark. 
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GOING AWAY 
By CLIFFORD DYMENT 


E saw her crossing the square in front of the cinema. He was 
standing in the window of the shop, taking the bicycle lamps 
and bells, inflators, oil-cans and all the other things which he 
hated from the shelves. He always had this job every month when 
the window was changed, Cantlin, his employer, leaving him to carry on 


+ while he went down the street for a drink. Although it was early in the 
- morning the sun was very brilliant and the window was oppressive as an 


oven; the glass shelves were fierce with heat when he touched them. The 


' stock in the window was covered with a month’s dust and as he removed 


the things, placing them, as carefully as his discontent allowed, on the floor, 


* the disturbed dust floated up in clouds that danced and twisted in the 
' beams of light coming through the plate-glass window, silting up his 


nostrils, irritating his throat, hurting his eyes, and making the skin of his 


| face feel parched and drawn. 


He stood, with a yellow duster in his hand, watching the girl wait for 
the traffic to pass in the square. She looked bewildered and glanced appre- 
hensively about her, her face twisted with the weariness of carrying the 


_ suit-case in her hand. The boy wondered if he dare leave the shop for a 


moment to help her ; he could not bear to see her so confused and tired. 
But as he hesitated in indecision the traffic slackened and the girl seized 
her chance and slipped through. He clambered out of the window and met 


her at the door of the shop. She dropped the case and smiled at him, trying 
- to be calm. 


“« Hello, Jim.” 

“‘ T’m surprised to see you here,” he said. 

‘You knew I was going, didn’t you ?” 

*“‘ Oh, I knew you were going—sometime.”’ 

He took hold of the suit-case and shoved it against a heap of red racing 


tyres. 


““You’d better come round the back,” he said. ‘“‘ We can talk a bit 


— there.”’ 


They went through a door behind the counter into the store-room. It 
was nearly dark in here as the window had not been cleaned for a long 
time and there was no artificial light. The place was warm, and the atmo- 
sphere suggestive of dirt and oil and rust. 

‘“‘ There’s a box over there,” he said. “‘ You ought to rest yourself. But 
for God’s sake be careful! There are nails and hooks stuck all over this 


damned place.” 
She made her way carefully over the heaps of stuff on the floor and sat 


down heavily. 
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‘Oh, Jim, it’s nice to sit down.” 

‘“T bet it is. Why didn’t someone carry the case for you ?” 

“Well, Dad’s at work and Bob and Harry’ve gone out somewhere.” 

He muttered under his breath. ‘‘ It’s a shame,” he said, “‘ making you — 
carry a load like that. If you’d have gone on my half-day as I told you, you'd — 
have been all right.” 

‘‘ Dad said I’d got to go to-day.” 

** Ah, he would.” 

The bell rang in the shop and he went out. The girl sat still in the gloom, 
resting her face on her hands. Left alone she felt she wanted to cry. But 
she mustn’t cry. She must be brave and face the future like a woman. 
She wasn’t a child now ; she was grown up. Seventeen. It didn’t seem long | 
since she had worn short frocks and it didn’t seem such an awful long time 
since she used to have wash-days for her dolls’ clothes. But that was all — 
over. Her father had told her, last night, that she must make her own way | 
in the world now, so she was going to begin to-day. If she allowed herself 
to think of the days when she hadn’t had to make her way in the world, 
when life was just feeling hungry, and reading school-stories and going to 
school, she didn’t know how she could keep from crying. But she mustn’t 
be a fool. And besides, she mustn’t make Jim miserable. He was unhappy 
enough now, with this job and her going away. He was out of the shop a 
long time. She listened for his voice and could hear him moving about and 
speaking. She began to feel uneasy, sitting in the shop where she had no 
right to be. 

When Jim returned he was wiping his hands on a rag. “‘ These damned 
customers !”’ he said angrily. ‘‘ Think you’ve nothing to do but wait on 
"em. Fellow just bought the cheapest chain we stock and made me fix the 
thing, without even giving me the price of a packet of gaspers ! ” 

He threw the rag across the room and sat down on a drum of oil. 

“* How long’ve you got, Doris ?” 

= sek half an hour. I left early to see you. I say, Jim.” 

¢ est » 

‘“ What if your boss comes in while I’m here? Oughtn’t I to go?” 

“No fear! You stay where you are. He won’t come in. Didn’t I tell 
you he stays down at the pub all morning ? He won’t come in.”’ 

““T know. It’s all right for you to say. But what if he does ?” 

“I tell you he won't.” He shrugged his shoulders. “‘ And anyway, if 
he does, we’ll manage somehow.” 

He lit a cigarette. The brief flare of the match illumined his face in a 
red glow, and winked also on the many pieces of polished steel hanging on 
the walls. 

** Have one ? ” 

““No, thanks. I don’t feel like it now.” 

“I didn’t expect you to go as soon as this,” he said. 

“I didn’t, either, but they wrote and said they wanted me at once. We 
only got the letter yesterday.” 
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“Do you think you’ll like it ? ” 

“T don’t know. I am trying to think I will.” 

__ “What sort of a place is it, do you know ?” 

__ “It’s only a small house. There’s another maid, I think. I’ll be just a 
- help like.” 

‘You call that a small house, do you ? Two maids.” 

_ “Well, it’s not a big house with hundreds of servants, is it ? That’s 
| what I mean.” 

“*'There’s no house with hundreds of servants.” 

' “ Well, a lot, then.” 

He was still angry with the customer who had wasted his time, angry 
with everybody, because his life was going to be different, one-sided, with- 
out Doris. Nothing seemed to go right these days. He couldn’t make it out. 

“You'll write me a lot, won’t you ?” he said suddenly. 

“Yes, Pll write. How often do you want me to write ?”’ 

* As often as you can. Oh God, Doris, you must write ! It’s all I have. 
It doesn’t matter if you’ve got nothing to write about. Just write. Won’t 

ou?” 

“Yes, I'll write nearly every day.” 

“Did you bring that photo ?” 

*“* Oh, yes.”’ She searched in her bag, brought out a snapshot and gave 
it to him. 

_ ““T wondered if you’d remember.’ He held it close to his eyes in the 
_ darkness. 

“Yes, it’s the one I wanted,” he said. “You look champion on 
it.” 
“Glad you think so.” 

“Do you remember when we took it ? That day at Blackpool ?” 

“Yes, I remember. Didn’t I enjoy myself ! And you did ! That donkey 
ride!” 

“Ah! That donkey ride. I don’t think I'll ever forget that. It was a 
scream ! ” 

“We'll go again, shall we ?” 

“Yes, we'll go again sometime.” 

He put the photograph between the pages of his note-book and put 
it back in his pocket. _ 

‘“‘T’ll have to be going now.” She stood up and smoothed her skirt. 
“**Do you like this ? ” 

“It looks fine,”’ he said. “‘ As far as I can see in this light. I bet it looks 
good in the daylight.”’ oh 

“‘T got it ever so cheap,” she said. ‘‘J should never have got it if I 
hadn’t known the girl in the shop. Madge Crawford. Know her ? ” 

Pox. Dit.: 

“‘ Well, she knew it was going to be put in at the sale and she let me pay 
a bit each week beforehand.” 

“‘ She must be a nice girl to do that.” 
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“Here, you,” she said. “‘ Don’t you go running after Madge Craw- 
ford!” 

“* As if I would,” he said. 

‘Just look at me wasting time like this ! Anybody’d think I’d got the 
day off!” 

«Yes, you’d better go,” he said. ‘‘ You mustn’t miss the train.” They 
went into the shop. 

“This case is too heavy for you,” he said. “‘ Wish I could come.” 

“ T’ll manage. It’ll be training. Got to get used to work!’ She paused 
a moment near the door. She felt uneasy about Jim. He seemed so funny 
these days, not a bit the same, somehow. And he seemed to like Madge 
Crawford. She wished she’d never mentioned her. Still, never mind. 

*“* Good-bye, Jim.” 

‘“* Good-bye, Doris.” 

Now she was gone. He watched her go, trying to hurry with the case 
swinging against her legs. It was going to be rotten without her. And you 
never know, so far away. Other fellows. . . . It’s easy to forget, for girls. 
There are always plenty of fellows glad to take a girl out. Still, he’d get 
letters from her. He ought to have told her to watch her step. Keep away 
from ’em. Too late now. He turned back into the shop and began to polish 
the counter, although there was no need to as it would soon be covered 
with the dusty contents of the window. 


Wood Engraving by JouN Nasu 
from ‘“ Flowers and Faces” by H. E. Bates (Golden Cockerel Press) 
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THE PERFUMED AIR 
(To the Editor of Tue LonpoN Mercury AND Bookman.) 
DEAR SIR,—I note in your July issue, an article by David Scott, in which he writes : 
“The New York West Side smell is strong in Covent Garden, in the lower part of 
King’s Road, Chelsea, and around Victoria Station. Any Lyons’ Corner House restaurant 
exudes it in waves.” 

Evidently, this young “ impressionist” is possessed by what is sometimes called “‘ the 
innate snobbery of the English.”’ To suggest that our Corner Houses smell like Covent Gar- 
den is not only a deliberate lie, but quite unjustified in its attempted picturesqueness. Our 
Corner Houses, so it happens, are air-conditioned. There is no smell of any kind, except 
that of fresher and cleaner air than you will get outside. Perhaps the atmosphere of night 
clubs has damaged the young man’s olfactory nerve. He may be like the man who, 
emerging from a night haunt, asked ‘“‘ What’s that smell ?”’ to receive the reply—‘‘ Fresh 
air, you fool.” 

I notice your snob contributor does not mention any of the big hotels where as yet there 
is no air-conditioning, and where the cooking is done on the ground floor or in the basement. 
We were the first people to introduce air-conditioning in London, and to put our kitchens 
near the roof. The close juxtaposition of the reference to Lyons’ Corner Houses and fried 
fish shops is just childishly impudent—but I suppose he will grow up! 

Yours faithfully, 
Cadby Hall. W. BucuaNan-TaYLor, (Publicity Manager, J. Lyons & Co.) 


Our contributor, Mr. David Scott, writes :— 

“Mr. Buchanan-Taylor’s description of his ventilating plant seems to show that I was 
right. I wrote from the point of view of the passer-by, not the customer. But if Mr. Buchanan- 
Taylor assumes that the smell I associated with his establishments is disgusting, that is his 
affair. I did not say so. I only said that I found a smell like it in New York, and that this 
reminded me of home. 

““Mr. Buchanan-Taylor’s other complaints seem to proceed more from a well-grown 
inferiority complex than from words of mine. How rash to accuse a fellow Scot of English 
snobbery ! Though not in my first youth, I know almost nothing of night-clubs ; I must 
take Mr. Buchanan-Taylor’s word for the effect of those places on the olfactory nerve. He 
shows a strange fury (caused, I can only suppose, by a paroxysm of snobbery) at the mention 
of Covent Garden. This is ungrateful in a caterer, who must owe many good things to that 
place. There are of course many smells in Covent Garden, including some of the sweetest 
imaginable, for Covent Garden has a flower-market. But Mr. Buchanan-Taylor’s conscience 
spurs him on... . ; 

If Messrs. Lyons are really pained to see their restaurants mentioned, no matter how, in 
the same passage as fried-fish shops, I am sorry ; a cool reading of my text shows that no 
offence was meant. Personally, I find fried fish most appetising ; but then, I am no snob. 
I am sorry for Mr. Buchanan-Taylor also ; it must be a bore to be so sensitive. I need not 
apologize for having annoyed him, for he has had his fun. The luxury of rudeness is its 
own reward.” 


“T SAW FOR MYSELF” 

EAR SIR,—I was gratified to read your favourable notice of my book, J Saw For 

Myself. Your reviewer, however, is wrong in saying that I spent only “a night or two 
in a Storm Trooper’s Home.” I spent a much longer period in a S.A. Home in Hamburg. 
Nor did I “ blackleg ” for a couple of hours on the underground railway in Moscow. I was 
there two days, and as for “ blacklegging,” the only reason that I refused the few roubles 
to which I was entitled was that they would have been of practically no value to me, not 
possessing a ration card. Yours truly, 


69, Hugh Street, Belgravia. JoHN BRowN 
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THE THEATRE 


NOAH. By ArTHUR Witmurt, from the French of André Obey. New Theatre. 

CLOSE QUARTERS. By Girsert Lennox, from the German of W. O. Somin. 
Embassy Theatre. 

MON DOUBLE ET MA MOITIE. By Sacua Guitry. Daly’s Theatre. 


lf needed courage to give the English stage a translation of Néé, the kind of 
courage, perhaps, that would be required to render in a French couplet the lovely 
simplicity of :— 

“* Golden lads and girls all must 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 


For I am not sure that M. Obey’s play was translatable. With its marvellously 
natural mingling of exaltation and humour, it struck me as a poem that had been 
written with words, as Pope said all poetry is written, not ideas, and the words were 
French words. But possible or impossible, certain it is that neither in the quality of its 
poetry nor in the quality of its humour is Noah a patch on N6é. 

The story is the same, telling very simply how Noah, leaning easily upon God, 
saved his family and their friends and the animals from the Flood only to see his 
primitive faith flouted and his work apparently destroyed by the overweening conceit 
and ineradicable savagery of his sons. The translation is in all factual matters accurate. 
The setting may pass as an elaboration of that used by the Compagnie des Quinze 
for their London performance of Néé. And Mr. John Gielgud models himself in make- 
up as well as in interpretation on the Néé of M. Bovério. Yet the spectator’s experience 
of the translation is by no means his experience of the original. There are two funda- 
mental differences. The whiskered patriarch still communes familiarly with God, but 
the simple splendour of his faith has been turned to mere quaintness ; and the humour 
which in the original arose quite naturally from the contrast between Noah’s sense 
of communication with God and his family’s total lack of any such sense is now a 
trifle forced and fully conscious of itself. 

The pleasure this piece gives us is not very different from that given by the child- 
like simplicity and grace of Lady Precious Stream. It charms us continuously but too 
often appears to be at a remove from its own tremendous theme. Whose is the fault ? 
That depends on whether we think the beauty of M. Obey’s poetic masterpiece com- 
municable in any other tongue but French. If we do, then some blame must fall on 
Mr. Arthur Wilmurt, and one would say that his translation owes its inadequacy to a 
fatal fear of the sublime. Mr. Gielgud himself must take a share of the blame. His 
performance is immensely clever, it is clean out of his usual line, it is never feeble 
and never dull, it does almost everything except the one vital thing : it never shows us 
the light of God shining in Noah’s face. That, it may be said, is to ask unreasonably 
much of any actor ; but that is what M. Bovério gave us, and without that the play falls 
to the level of quaint simplicity. On that level it is delightful entertainment: the 
animals are extremely well invented by Motley, the humour, in spite of its self- 
consciousness, is easy to enjoy, and though the brides of Ham, Shem and Japhet trail 
a too obviously modern simplicity, there are good performances by men and animals. 

For several weeks on end the stage of the Embassy Theatre has been held by 
Miss Flora Robson and Mr. Oscar Homolka. Assisted only by a telephone, a wireless 
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set, and an occasional knocking on the door, these two players have kept audiences 
continuously interested in a drama called ‘‘ Close Quarters.” It shows us the psycho- 
logical entanglement of a Socialist agitator by his well-meaning wife. She has murdered 
one of his political opponents, but he has no reason to suspect her. He is alarmed lest 


_ he himself should be suspected of the crime, for in a passage of rhetorical extravagance 


he has threatened his rival and it now appears that on his way home very near the 
hour of the murder he must have passed through the wood in which the Minister was 
shot. One of his gloves is missing, and the police announce that there is a glove in the 
case. ‘The psychological interest of the piece lies in the workings of the woman’s mind. 
So desperately anxious is she that her husband shall not be accused of the crime 


_ which she has committed that everything she does and says adds to his growing sense 


of entanglement in a net of circumstantial evidence. In the end her confession—and 


_ the elusive glove—give reality to the predicament which he has imagined for himself, 


and he kills her and then himself. After which the wireless—somewhat needlessly— 
announces that the glove in the case belongs to a woman and so could not possibly 
incriminate the hero. 

The play is an admirable example of drame and is doubly welcome because in Mr. 
Homolka it introduces to the London stage an actor of rare talent. One cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the skill with which he exploits full emotional possibilities of this play 
without for a moment pretending that the Socialist agitator is anything more than a 
commonplace little man. At the beginning of his performance while he is sketching in 
general characteristics he is lavish of gesture and tries a variety of tones and grimaces, 
but when he comes to listen to his wife’s confession and to realize that his course is 
run he sits still and we read his face as though it were a book. Miss Robson is—we 
will not say outshone by this newcomer, but condemned to a more limited part. She 
has continually to be in a state of almost hysterical apprehension. Few actresses would 
sustain that single note so strongly as Miss Robson sustains it, and none that we can 
think of would make more of the confession scene when at last it comes to break the 
monotony of an exacting part. 

M. Sacha Guitry has become institutional in London. We have grown used to 
expecting from him rapidly written comedies and farces which are little miracles of 
wit and cynicism, mundane with that easy tolerance which is the worldling’s philos- 
ophy, literary with just as much literature as becomes a man about town, contempt- 
uous of mere “ story,”’ sometimes a little wicked, often more than a little impudent. 
Of late years he has seemed to rely less upon the content of his plays and more upon 
his famous precision as an actor. This time he brought a poor little piece called “ Le 
Nouveau Testament,” which began spiritedly and ended dully, and a brief farce 
involving a man and his “ double” who make love to each other’s wives and arrange 
a duel which greatly benefits the husband whose wife suspects him of infidelity. 
The material of this farce was so thin that not even M. Guitry could stretch it over 
the whole evening, and he supplemented the piece with a monologue on women and 
love, a piece of easy cynicism padded out with anecdotes which would seem so much 
less pointed if we were not all feeling a little pleased that our French is still good 
enough to follow M. Guitry’s extremely rapid but savingly precise speech. All the 
same it is time that he brought over another “ Mozart,” or we shall be in danger of 
taking a strictly Parisian view of M. Guitry and his newest article de Paris. 


A. V. COOKMAN 


A review of the book of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new play, produced at the Malvern 
Festival on July 29th, appears on a later page.—Eb. 
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ART—ITALIAN PAINTING IN PARIS 


HE Exhibition of Italian Art in Paris, which closed on July 21st, was at least 

as memorable as that of 1930 in London. The catalogue is inferior, but 
the exhibits were better arranged ; while the amenities of the Petit-Palais are greater 
than those of Burlington House. There were fewer loans from private collections. 
Most of them came from the Louvre or from Italy, though there were important con- 
tributions from the Hermitage and Budapest. There were consequently fewer sur- 
prises, but fewer mistakes, and a more comprehensive representation of Italian art. 
The loans from the Louvre made it possible to represent sculpture this time on an 
equal scale with painting, while the paintings themselves included larger and better 
selections from the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Ojetti’s preface to the catalogue claims a universal significance for Italian art. 
Perhaps we might claim this for all great art. But at least we need not deny it to the 
thirteenth-century Madonna, from 'Turin, which was shown also in London in 1930. 
One may point out its Byzantine origins, but its appeal depends upon familiarity with 
no particular time or place or fashion in ideas. The majesty of its forms, the sheer 
beauty of its colours and patterns and the relation of each to each establish its author- 
ity in any quarter of the globe where there is a civilization to receive it. It is not deadly 
hieratic, like a Russian eikon. In the very colour there is a stirring of new life. Its 
author, “‘ The Master of the Rucellai Madonna,” is probably the early Duccio, and it 
is Duccio who brought narrative realism into Italian, and so into European painting. 

It has been a fruitful impulse. Yet, for ail the beauty of line and colour in Duccio’s 
narrative panels, of which there were three, from his Maestd, in Paris, the compromise 
between hieratic majesty and human drama was made on a higher plane by Simone 
Martini. In his great works he couples even more splendid decoration with a grandeur 
and clarity of form and expression which make Raphael himself, whose aim is as 
similar as it could be in such a very different period, look obvious and simpering. 
Simone’s Crucifix from San Casciano shows how gentle he can be, the parts of his 
little polyptych from Antwerp and the Louvre how gorgeous. But his full power was 
not shown in Paris. Nor was that of Giotto, who turned clean away from the Byzantine 
tradition and grafted a new dramatic realism upon a Roman squareness of form, 
anticipating by a century the Renaissance. His Stigmatisation of St. Francis from the 
Louvre belongs to his Assisi period, before he had found himself. His Crucifix from 
Padua goes with the frescoes there ; but it is a ruined thing. 

In Paris were to be seen those first historic shoots of the Florentine Renaissance, 
the rival bronze door-panels of Brunelleschi and Ghiberti and no less than seven 
sculptures by Donatello, whose inventions underlie so much of Italian art in every 
medium. Masaccio was the painter who opened up the new depths in expression 
and in the picture space by the study of light and shade. His Crucifixion from Naples 
and his St. Paul from Pisa are from the same Pisan altarpiece as the Madonna in the 
National Gallery. They give the same almost terrible intensity to human expression. 
Angelico carried this atmospheric realism into the open air. This sweet Dominican, 
so famous for the candour of his haloed Madonnas and pink-robed Angels, is a great 
pioneer of plein-air painting. His historical position is less obvious naturally in his 
polyptych from Perugia, though the realism of its characters is startling enough, or 
in his dazzling Coronation of the Virgin from the Louvre than in The Birth of St. 
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\ John Baptist from his own convent or The Martyrdom of SS. Cosmo and Damian 
» from the Louvre. In these little scenes, one in a courtyard, the other in a wide land- 
“ scape, there is a firmness and clarity of form and atmosphere such as only Piero della 
| Francesca could afterwards achieve. Indeed realism in this sense interested no Floren- 

_ tine after Fra Angelico. Uccello, for all his apocryphal interest in perspective, is above 


all a decorative painter, making patterns of silver leaf and arbitrary colours even out 
4 of battle-scenes. The two other panels of The Rout of San Romano were there, from 
; the Uffizi and the Louvre. A pity the picture from the National Gallery could not have 
gone to shame them in their dirtiness. 

_ The researches of the other great Florentines, of Castagno, of the Pollaiuoli, of 
) Ghirlandaio, of Verrocchio, Leonardo, Botticelli, Michelangelo were confined to the 
‘human form at close range. Their development of the picture space was by the 
» geometry of architecture or by chiaroscuro as opposed to plein-air. All were magnificent 
) draughtsmen. Half of them were sculptors. Are they therefore to be praised for deal- 
| ing only with the essential, with form ? Or blamed for paying limited attention to the 
© essence of painting, as an art by itself ? Perhaps they are beyond criticism in words. A 
» great artist who achieves finality by setting himself rigid limits can be criticized only 
/ in the terms of another great artist who has set himself other limits. But the idea of 
) painting as an art perpetually advancing towards the blue horizon, ever increasing not 
so much the scale of its forms as the width of its sympathy with nature, passes from Fra 
+ Angelico to the Umbrian Piero della Francesca and then to the Venetian Giovanni 
) Bellini. Piero is unique in his combination of a wide aerial horizon with perfection 
) of proportion, with finality of form. He has the massive grandeur of Giotto in his 
) figures, of Alberti in his buildings ; and they stand eternal in the pure light of Fra 
_ Angelico. In his great polyptych from Perugia his full subtlety shows only perhaps 
+ in the Annunciation at the top, with its delicious perspective down a cool arcade. But 
. it is there, with all his granite firmness, in the Madonna from Urbino and the profiles 
\ of Federico da Montefeltro and Battista Sforza, all three seen in London. 

_ Bellini is almost a new type of man in art. He painted no perfect picture. But then 
» there is no limit to his sympathies. In his four-score years and more he never ceased 
_to develop either his ideas or his technique. In his Pzetd from Milan, the earliest of 
his six pictures in Paris, the forms are sculptured in the bone and muscle of a Flor- 
) entine ; but already he has thrown upon them a new, shimmering light. In his Trans- 
» figuration from Naples, seen in London, or his Paradise from Florence tempera has 
. changed to oil, and the figures are inseparable from the atmosphere. In the last 
» Madonna with two Saints from Venice they are almost melted in the dazzle of the 
» midsummer light. Bellini has revolutionized the art of painting, the very quality of 
) paint, and this new quality is the essence of the idyllic melancholy of his pupil Giorgi- 
. one. In Paris one could see Giorgione’s brief but rapid development from the Judith 
» from the Hermitage, in which a still rather academic figure is bathed in a melting 
> tenderness of atmosphere through the still tentative Tempest, which was in London, 
» to the full modernity of The Concert from the Louvre. This was painted ten years 
. before the death of Leonardo, while Michelangelo and Raphael were young men. 
+ Yet it belongs neither to priest nor to pedant. Giorgione has freed himself completely 
. from the bonds which tied the rest of Italy in the Renaissance. He belongs to the 


, modern world. 
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MUSIC—OPERETTA AND THE BALLET 


HE renaissance of the operetta in Germany during the years following the War 
is chiefly connected with two names, Ernst Krenek and Kurt Weill. The Jonny 
spielt auf of Krenek and Weill’s Drei Groschen Oper were among the earliest and most 
successful attempts to adapt musical idiom to modern ideals of slickness, rhythmical 
variation, and a certain touch of superficial sentimentality. ‘They represented, too, 
part of the general reaction against the theory of “‘ art for art’s sake,” for they deliber- 
ately set out to please the public and to instil some kind of ideal by means of their 
subject matter. Rather later in Germany Paul Hindemith carried these ideas to an 
extreme and took to the composing of mere Gebrauchsmustk, rather after the style of 
the lesser works of the eighteenth century—cantatas for the unveiling of a war 
memorial or musical games for children. The influence of negro music in its American- 
ized form on the music of Europe has not been really large. Admiring a certain vitality 
and naive emotional shamelessness which are its chief characteristics, Ktenek, Weill, 
and Milhaud all experimented in the new idiom as a form of monkey gland to rescue 
the life of the overbred and decaying music of the older generation : but the two stocks 
were too far removed from each other and the gland-injection never really took effect. 
Now in My Kingdom for a Cow, Weill’s new operetta which is running at the 
Savoy Theatre, the new and more openly facile style has almost completely ousted 
the old and only the trained ear of a musician will detect very much difference between 
the music of this and that of any other light musical comedy. The difference is real, 
beyond question : for Weill has a fine sense of orchestral colouring and he has taken 
very little from the common blare-orchestration of the usual musical-comedy score. 
The airs, though deliberately commonplace and full of clichés, have a certain engaging 
turn to them and a complete emotional aptness which is unknown in commercial 
music. The plot is frankly moralistic and didactic in a satirical way—an attack on the 
mad nationalism and the arms racket which seem to the authors to be the bane of 
Europe. The method is that of the Gilbert and Sullivan co-operation—light and 
malicious satire set to a language eminently ‘“‘ understanded of the people,” the 
musical vernacular of our generation used to the best effect. It is an excellent evening’s 
entertainment and may suggest further efforts of the same kind. It is not likely that 
there should be a dearth of subjects in modern Europe: and sincerity combined 
with musical and literary talent (there is no call for more) might create a series of 
operettas excellent artistically and contributing something to the business of keeping 
public opinion aroused and informed in face of the difficulties and problems of the 
age. 

Colonel de Basil’s Ballets Russes at Covent Garden are the last froth of the world 
which Krenek and Weill will supersede. All the old favourites—Carnaval, Beau 
Danube, Boutique Fantasque, Contes Russes, Scheherazade, Sylphides—are being 
performed again this year and they still seem to have the same attraction for a fairly 
regularly large audience. There is a facile grace about them, a childish gaiety and a 
refusal to be serious: or an over-coloured and cheaply exotic melodrama which 
produces a comfortable frisson without obscuring the purely acrobatic fascination of 
entrechats and pas-de-doubles. It is the art of a bored society in search of a dis- 
traction removed from life, and except in the rare cases of the accurately informed 
or passionately interested, it is near enough to the art of the Folies Bergéres to escape 


| 
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the final condemnation of being highbrow. Except for the one case of genius applied 
to the new forms, Petrouchka, the old ideal of the ballet remains the most satisfactory 


_ —the ideal of Sylphides. Here the plot is negligible (I have never really bothered to 


discover exactly what it is) and all the interest is centred on the abstract design, the 


| creation of beautiful and harmonious movements for their own sake alone. 


To accept this ideal for the ballet is admittedly to realize that it can never attain 


_ to any but a most humble eminence in the world of art. To take a parallel from visual 
_ art; the designer of a geometrical stained-glass window such as the Five Sisters in 
York Minster, or the maker of a Persian carpet, are doing very much the same thing in 
_ their medium as Petipa or any great maitre-de-ballet of the old school. Diaghileff, on 

the other hand, aspired to do in ballet what Titian did in painting, or Wagner in music. 
' And with the exception of Petrouchka he failed. Gestures are no more expressive than 
| musical phrases, and the programme-ballet fails for the same reason as the programme 
symphony. If either succeeds it is because they have created forms which are satis- 
_ factory for their own sakes and because their desire to ‘‘ narrate ” has not prevented 


them : the narration itself is never successful, simply because it is always ambiguous, 
which is the worst fault any story-teller can have. It is hard to foresee any real future 
for the ballet, except as a form of advanced acrobatics. 

The only new production of the season so far has been Les Cent Baisers, an adapta- 
tion of a Hans Andersen fairy-story with music by Frédéric d’Erlanger and choreography 
by Nijinska. The two chief rdles, the Prince and the Princess, were danced by Lichine 
and Baronova, who excelled herself in agility and emotional expressiveness. The 
music is very well suited to the ballet, pleasantly orchestrated and easily flowing, with 
no great distinction but never unpleasant and often charming. The décor was ugly, 
and made a definite blot on the performance as a whole. The castle in which a Hans 
Andersen princess lives should not look like a part of Eton College Chapel, nor have 
a flag at half-mast hanging from its tower: and very little play was made with the 
possible contrasts of colour and lighting. On the whole, however, the new ballet was 
a worthy addition to the old repertory. 

A typical example of the new style of ballet with great artistic pretensions is Les 
Présages. It is hardly even a moot point whether a symphony can be good ballet music ; 
for either it is a good symphony (like Tschaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, which forms 


| the music of Les Présages) and therefore needs, and can stand, no additional explan- 


ation or elaboration such as is provided by dancing: or else it is a bad symphony, 
and therefore should not be performed at ali, with or without dancing. The personi- 


| fications of Passion, Destiny, and the like who cover the stage in Les Présages are not 
_ far from the stylized angels and devils of a medieval miracle, and they would be 
* more in place among the nursemaids and dancing bears at Petrouchka’s fair than 
 attitudinizing pretentiously by themselves, with no apparent relation to most of 


Tschaikovsky’s music. Last year we had Choreartium—an attempt to make a ballet 
of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony ; but it has not been repeated this year. Are we to have 
Les Présages much longer ? 
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FILMS 


BECKY SHARP. American. BULLDOG JACK. British. 
THE CALL OF THE WILD. American. BARCAROLE. German. 
Ngee knows yet whether Becky Sharp will inaugurate a decisive new vogue 


for colour films. Nor does anybody know whether a general use of colour would | 


enrich or impoverish the artistic resources of the cinema. I think it might do both. 


Becky Sharp, loosely adapted from Thackeray’s Vanity Fazr, is the first full-length | 
picture to use the new Technicolor process, and it establishes certain facts. The new | 
process claims to render all three primary colours, instead of only two, and undoubt- | 


edly it reproduces a wider range of colours than any previous process. The definition 
of images is also much improved, and “‘ fringing ”—that formerly frequent glitter of 


rainbow hues round the edges of an object—has disappeared. These are substantial — 
improvements, but Becky Sharp is played almost entirely indoors, and how well the | 
new process can deal with clouds and skies and landscapes remains to be shown, | 
Also, the colours are too strong and insistent to convey a true illusion even of indoor | 


realities. Complexions, for instance, are mostly too rich and glowing—except for the 
complexion of the villainous Marquis of Steyne, whose pallid features look rather as 
though they were bathed perpetually in green limelight. 

These defects can probably be remedied in time, but I wonder whether colour films 
may not seem less realistic in proportion as they approach nearer and nearer to literal 


realism ? To reach literal realism would require not only a complete range of natural — 


colours but stereoscopic photography, all so perfected that we should be unable to 
tell whether we were looking at images on a screen or looking through an empty 


frame at real persons and objects. A certain gap, therefore, seems almost certain to 


remain between the picture and natural reality, and the smaller this gap becomes the 
more obviously, I fancy, will it thrust itself on our attention. 

An explanation of this paradox might be that an effect of visual illusion is achieved 
by the imagination of the spectator. A black-and-white film, offering the spectator 
merely a set of hints, leaves him free to imagine a real world. Once colour is intro- 
duced, the imagination has less to do; and this may prove to be the great artistic 
weakness of colour pictures. But it may also help to make them popular ; for they will 
allow the spectator to sit more passively than ever in his chair while they thrust upon 
him their ready-made excitement. 

One thing that colours can do on the screen is to intensify emotional moods. A 
powerful red can send an immediate emotional stimulus surging out over an audience, 
and all the audience need do is to submit to its intoxicating influence. Rouben Mamou- 
lian, in directing Becky Sharp, has tried to make use of this possibility by building up 
to an ominous red climax—red uniforms, red lamps and a red glow in the distant sky 
—at the moment when the sound of guns breaks into the Duchess of Richmond’s ball 
on the eve of Waterloo. Many of his colour effects here are vivid and expressive, but 
there is something false, I feel, in the application of this rather arbitrary device to real 
people and real events. Colour on the screen would be best reserved for cartoons and 
perhaps for reproductions of ballet—in fact, for subjects which allow a free use of 
artistic conventions. But this is not likely to happen; if colour is demanded by the 


public it will be used just as sound has been used—chiefly to further a misguided 
imitation of the ordinary world. 
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As a dramatic entertainment, Becky Sharp is lively and sometimes amusing, but the 
| situations are mostly familiar in spite of their unusual appearance. Miss Miriam 
Hopkins, as Becky, is too nearly a modern gold-digger, but her performance, passing 
easily from moments of comedy to moments of emotion, is never dull; and Joseph 
ath skilfully sketched by Mr. Nigel Bruce, shakes like a jelly with ponderous good 
umour. 
___ Now for a return to well-known landmarks. The Call of the Wild, introducing Clark 
. Gable, Loretta Young and a handsome St. Bernard dog in a considerably elaborated 
{ version of Jack London’s novel, relies on a triangle of love, adventure and villainy in 
» the Yukon snows. The adventures would be more exciting if we had not seen most 
of them before, and the ending is more edifying than dramatic—the influence of the 
. American purity campaign is apparent here—but there are some delightful views of 
\ woods and mountains and rushing northern streams. 
Bulldog Fack, a wild and whirling affair of crooks and jewels and pursuits through 
_ the tunnels of the Central London tube, is the best comedy Mr. Hulbert has made 
( for a long time. The plot may be unusually fantastic, but Mr. Hulbert—compelled 
. suddenly to deputize for Sapper’s Bulldog Drummond in response to the urgent 
appeal of a damsel in distress—is in his most cheerfully ingenious form ; and he has 


unusually good support from Claude Hulbert as his vacuous ally and from Ralph 
Richardson, soft-voiced and sinister, as the director of criminal operations. 

_ Finally, Barcarole—a German production made in Venice with a French cast 
/ and French dialogue. The story opens in a men’s club, where members of the French 


i : : : ; 
, colony are discussing women. Colloredo, a noted amorist, bets that before morning 


. he will possess the wife of an absent member—a beautiful and supposedly frigid lady 
, whom he has never met. It is carnival night ; he encounters the lady in a gondola and 
_ of course falls in love with her, losing his bet and eventually his life. This tragic 
_ treatment of sexual rivalry, in the French style, set to the strains of Offenbach’s 
_ luscious melody, seems to me a little out of key with the background of Italian gaiety ; 
but the film is remarkable for the fine quality of its photography, for the precision of 
its details, and above all for the brilliant assurance of its acting, which extends to the 
7 smallest parts. It is entirely appropriate that the scenes in the French club should end 
, in a duel; they render perfectly a world of polished convention which an Anglo- 


_ Saxon cannot easily understand. This sexual frankness, these elegant manners and 
» coldly lucid arguments—how strange it would all seem in an English club ! Barcarole 
is dramatically artificial; it is uneven and sometimes too slow; but in the social 


_ realism of its best moments it leaves the other films of the month far behind. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
FESTIVAL 


ROM July rsth till July 2oth the English Folk Dance Society entertained dancers 

of eighteen different European nationalities in London, and during that week 
four public performances were given, one in the Open Air Theatre in Regent’s Park — 
and three in the Albert Hall, at each of which twelve or fourteen teams gave short 
displays. 

This festival was the final refutation of those sceptics who regard the folk dance 
either as a poor thing, pretty enough if danced by peasants in picturesque surround- 
ings, or as jolly enough to do, but nothing to watch ; and even of those who find in it 
only an anthropological or pedantic interest or who use it as a tool for fostering the 
national, or alternatively, the international spirit. For to look for the purely picturesque 
on the bare floor of the Albert Hall, or for the purely peasant where large numbers of 
the dances were revivals and the dancers students, would be fantastic. Yet the per- — 
formances were genuinely exciting, and exciting to thousands of spectators, which | 
could never have been the case if their interest had been purely technical or propa- | 
gandist. The success, or in some cases the failure, of the dances lay entirely in their 
merit as dances. 

This is not to say that there were not beautiful and picturesque costumes, or peasant 
dancers who brought with them their wildness or their simplicity, as the savage sing- 
ing dancers from Bulgaria and the fresh and modest quartet from Forli most certainly 
did. There was even a dance which derived its sensational effect simply from the 
occasion and the place—the Circassian circle, a country dance in ring form, which 
filled the entire floor and in which all the performers of all nations joined. But the 
dances which made the festival important in the history of dance were dances whose 
merit lay in the dance itself. 

These were above all the ritual and the solo dances, whose intention had always 
been spectacular. Two of the ceremonial dances, the Austrian tresterer, a carnival 
dance, and the Roumanian dance of the Calusari, for Epiphany, are danced by men 
in ceremonial costume, with the Fool or Devil. The Roumanians accompany them- 
selves all the time with rhythmic shouts rather like the barracking of an American 
football crowd, and dance alternately in a quick processional promenade and in 
complicated steps on the spot, with their sticks planted on the ground. The English 
Morris, in the same tradition, the sword dances, danced by miners from the North 
of England, which can be compared with that from Piedmont, and above all the 
wonderful solo dirk dance from the Isle of Man, are the dance in its most austere 
form, stripped of any emotional picturesqueness ; yet their dramatic intensity is as 
great as any. In the solo dances there is the different excitement, too, of individual 
skill, as in the competition dance from Norway, where the dancers have to kick a 
hat off a stick held out by a girl. 

This festival, amongst all its entertainment, its singing, dancing, flag-waving, 
yodelling, processing and the rest, offered a most valuable opportunity of seeing | 
what one may call the raw material of our whole vocabulary of dancing (with the © 
exception of the negro). There was the polka, danced by Poles with peacock feathers _ 
in their hats, there was the waltz and the gallop, there were echoes of English country _ 
dances in Scandinavia, sword dances in Italy, jigs in Hungary, there was the Salt- 
arello in traditional costume from Rome, and finally, most popular and most brilliantly — 
executed, the Gopak from the Ukraine and the Cossack Dagger Dance. 
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Matra Nocue 


by Francisco Goya (1746-1828). 
Drawing for No.36 of the “ Caprices”” series of engravings. 
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|THE NEW OXFORD LECTERN BIBLE 


Bek beauty befitting its unique dignity and sacred character no book printed 
| these many years past can rank with the great and splendid Bible which has just 
-issued from the Oxford Press.* It is six years since Mr. Bruce Rogers in collaboration 
: with the University Printer began to plan its making; and experiments were made 
/with many kinds and sizes of type before its magnificent page took final shape. In 
| the end the Centaur type was chosen. That face, as my readers will remember, was 
|adapted by Mr. Bruce Rogers himself from Jenson’s roman type, and in 1929 was 
_re-cut by the Monotype Corporation. For printing this Bible the 22-point size of the 
‘letter has been a good deal modified in the lower-case alphabet ; it has been made 
: into a rather more compact letter with shorter but not unduly shortened descenders, 
| and can now be cast, as for this book, on a slightly smaller body. In the prose books 
_ of the Bible the text is printed to run on, the numbered verses being divided one from 
| another by paragraph marks which, notwithstanding their frequency, are in no wise 
obtrusive. There is a complete absence of decoration of any kind other than the 
plain 5-line and 3-line initial letters. The headings and headlines are in large minus- 
cules of the same Centaur face, recalling by their use the light and airy pages of the 
early French printers, from whom long since Mr. Rogers drew so bountiful a measure 
of inspiration. As yet the new lectern Bible has only been published in the limited 
edition printed on hand-made paper. In the autumn it is to be issued with a rather 
'smaller page printed on a machine-made paper from the Wolvercote mill. 


‘MR. BATES AND HIS GARDEN} 


| HE Golden Cockerel, like Mr. Bates himself, breaks new ground in this wholly 
| charming book. When the author wished to shift his home from the Midlands 
| to the South, for two years he searched in vain not so much for a house as for a garden 
_in “a modest, solid quiet place in which to work and grow flowers.” At length he 
became the owner of an old Kentish barn, standing in a farmyard run to waste, which 
had become dumping ground for “an old clutter of stuff: cart-wheels, beams, 
buckets, rat-eaten sacks, sheets of corrugated iron.” The barn was turned into a 
spacious dwelling-house : 
for the price of a jerry-built semi-detached monstrosity in a suburban street we [had] the 
very cottage we had been so vainly seeking, a place of solid and beautiful workmanship, 
dry as a granary must be, and planned inside and out to suit every one of our fads and 
fancies. 
And the farmyard was transformed into a garden, where it seems to be always spring. 
The book is printed on Batchelor’s paper in the Golden Cockerel type. If the strong 
blacks and delicately engraved white lines of Mr. John Nash’s flower-pieces fail by 
the nature of the medium to suggest the riot of colour which Mr. Bates enjoys in his 
earthly paradise, that cannot be said of the marbled cloth sides which Messrs. Sans- 
gorski and Sutcliffe have used in the casing of the book. In the marbling Mr. Cockerell 
has applied red, blue, green and brown to the white surface of the cloth. 


* The Holy Bible. Folio (134 x 18} in.). Oxford: at the University Press. 200 copies. 


Fifty guineas. 
+ Flowers and Faces. By H. E. Bates. Engravings by John Nash. 4to. The Golden Cockerel 
Press. 325 copies, including six on vellum. 2 guineas. 
a0 
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THE STAR OF SEVILLE* 
ING long since I welcomed in these pages Mr. de Madariaga’s study of Don 


Quixote, printed at the Gregynog Press. Here comes from the same Press 
another Spanish classic, rendered into English blank verse by Dr. Henry ‘Thomas, 
who has wisely preferred to keep 


as close to the original as the difference in language and the nature of the verse would allow, 
with the object of giving the modern English reader as faithful an impression as possible 
of a famous old Spanish play, with its defects as well as its beauties. 


I began reading it with some misgiving, which yielded to intense interest as the | 
rather stark tragedy proceeded with its welter of conflicting motives—tlove and passion, | 
loyalty and intrigue, honour and savage despotism, as understood by a Seville audience _ 
three hundred years ago. 

The book is printed on Kelmscott hand-made paper, from the excellent 16-point 
Bembo type, hand-set. No other type is used throughout the text ; but for distinction 
the stage-directions and speakers’ names are printed red. That involves very close 
register, which has been well attained. There are pen-made initial letters, printed — 
green, and some decoration in colour by Mr. Charles Thomas. This very handsome — 
book has been bound at the Gregynog Press in black oasis morocco, with blind and | 
gold tooling from an old Spanish design. 


THE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS 


VERY printer of books has flung at him from time to time “ illustrations ” 

which have been conceived and drawn without any thought for the size or — 
character of the pages which they are intended to illustrate. It is as though an artist — 
in stained glass were to design his window without any concern for the architecture of — 
the church in which they are to be set up. In inviting book-illustrators to enter for a 
competition for the winners of which they offer prizes in money of $2,500 downwards, 
the Limited Editions Club of America are wise, therefore, in laying down that : 


“ec 


With each set of illustrations the competitor must submit a page layout for the purpose 
of indicating to the jury his realization that book illustrations must prove integral parts 
of a book; this layout should show the dimensions of the book which the artist had in 
mind, and the projected relationship of the illustrations to the type and pages. 


They suggest that the competition may be of interest especially : 


. . . To those . . . who feel they have original or experimental ideas . . . for which 
they have never received an open-minded reception from book publishers; .. . who 
. . » feel they have not the salesmanship with which to sell their wares to the book pub- 
lishers; . . . who . . . feel they can do better work if unhampered by the conflicting 
ideas of the publishers and printers ; . . . who have achieved success in other fields, but 
have not previously felt the incentive to make illustrations for books. 


Any illustrator, having these and other qualifications, who may wish to compete, 
eats ae Mr. George Macy, The Limited, Editions Club, 551, Fifth Avenue, 
ew York. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* The Star of Seville : A Drama in Three Acts and in verse attributed to Lope de Vega. 
Translated out of Spanish by Henry Thomas. Large 8vo. The Gregynog Press. 175 copies. 
In black oasis morocco, three guineas net. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


HE current number of The Library, the quarterly magazine issued by the 
Bibliographical Society, is an especially good one, containing papers upon a 


wide range of subjects, varying in date from Mr. L. A. Sheppard’s “A 
Fifteenth-Century Humanist, Francesco Filelfo ” to the first instalment of Mr. R. 
Crompton Rhodes’s study of ‘‘ The Early Nineteenth-Century Drama.’”’ Mr. Rhodes 
is one of our most acute and learned dramatic critics, as readers of The Birmingham 
Post well know, and he is also the foremost authority on the life and work of Sheridan. 
His present paper shows another aspect of his scholarship, and introduces, moreover, 
a further example of the curious and interesting things constantly produced by the 
city of Birmingham. If I may digress for a moment or two, it is to speculate upon the 
almost human characters of towns. There are towns, some of them ancient (but I will 
not name them, for fear of raising swarms of angry local patriots), which seem 
altogether dull and mentally unproductive. No relic of the past ever comes to light 
within their walls to promote speculation and set the imagination working. In other 
towns—Bath is one such, Norwich another, Birmingham a third—there is an atmo- 
sphere of “‘ character’ that persists even through the most modern innovations. 
In them things with a tang of oddity and antiquity crop up in a seemingly unending 
flow. You never know what you are going to hit upon next in Birmingham—and that 
brings me back to Mr. Rhodes’s article, which is prompted by one such discovery of 
relics from the city’s past. 


N every provincial theatre in the early nineteenth century there was, as a matter 

of course, a library of plays. But most of them, as Mr. Rhodes says, were destroyed as 
lumber when, fifty or sixty years ago, the stock companies were dispersed, and the 
provincial theatres came to depend, for their programmes, upon touring companies, 
who travelled from theatre to theatre playing the same play. But the library of the old 
Theatre Royal in Birmingham (it would be in Birmingham that such a thing hap- 
pened) was not destroyed when the theatre was demolished in 1902, but packed into 
boxes and kept by the late Philip Rodway, best known of Birmingham theatrical 
managers, who bequeathed it to Mr. Rhodes. The books number some three thousand 
and include a possibly unique series (now presented by Mr. Rhodes to the city’s 
Reference Library) of prompt-books of pantomimes produced between 1840 and 1880. 
This theatre library—possibly the only one surviving to-day—Mr. Rhodes has now 
classified, and he finds that it adds greatly to our knowledge of the printing and 
publication of plays, especially in the period from 1825 to 1850. He is able, in his 
article, to supplement considerably the bibliographical part of Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll’s History of Early Nineteenth-Century Drama, which had to depend very largely 
upon the inadequate collections of such books in the British Museum. Into the 
details of Mr. Rhodes’s discoveries I cannot enter here, but I commend his article to 
all lovers of the curious. Other important articles in The Library are Mr. H. Anders’s 
“ The Elizabethan A.B.C. with Catechism,” an account of a manual “ handled by 
well-nigh every school-child of that period,” but now surviving only in fragments of 
four leaves preserved in an old binding ; and Mr. Harold Williams’s “‘ Jonathan Swift 
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and The Four Last Years of the Queen,” The authenticity of this posthumous work 
of Swift’s was doubted by Johnson, and almost positively denied by Macaulay. Yet | 
Mr. Williams is now able to demonstrate its genuineness beyond a doubt, since there | 
is a manuscript copy corrected by Swift himself in the Library at Windsor Castle. 


ROM the Oxford University Press there comes (price 2s.) a pamphlet, Bzblio- 

graphy of Eighteenth Century English Literature, by Dr. Frederic Ewen, of the 
Department of English, Brooklyn College. This (which is published in America by 
the Columbia University Press) seems rather too capriciously compiled to be valuable. 
It omits, for example, Saintsbury’s History of English Prosody (though including the 
History of English Criticism), Mr. Lane Poole’s edition of the poems of Gray and 
Collins, and other important books. Such notable literary figures as Armstrong and 
Lyttelton are not mentioned. Nor is there included a single anthology of eighteenth- _ 
century verse—surely an important type of book for students. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


CATALOGUE (number 509) of botanical books, many of them from the | 
libraries of the late Lord Battersea and the late Miss Ellen Willmott, comes 
from Messrs. Quaritch, of 11, Grafton Street, London, W.1. Some three hundred and 
seventy books are listed. Many old friends are here, including the first editions of — 
Gerard, 1597 (not a very good copy, hence the comparatively low price of £28) and 
of J. Parkinson’s famous work with the punning title Paradist In Sole Paradisus Terres- 
tris (i.e., Park-in-sun’s Terrestrial Park), 1649, which costs £40. Incidentally, in 
another of Messrs. Quaritch’s recent lists, number 507, I notice that you can now get — 
the eight volumes of The Farington Diary, published at eight guineas, for no more 
than thirty-five shillings—which is very little money for a great deal of value. 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN, of 43, Piccadilly, London, W.1, issue the first part 

of a clearance catalogue (number 844) of Books of Travel, containing more than 
fourteen hundred items, relating to Africa, America, Australasia and Europe. The 
Australian section contains some interesting early books at quite low prices. For 
example David Collins’s Account of the English Colony in New South Wales, 2 volumes, 
quarto, 1798-1802, which is the first official description of that colony, may be had 
for no more than £3 15s. 


N uncut copy of a once famous book, Thomas Campbell’s The Pleasures of 

Hope, 8vo, 1799, is offered for £5 5s. by Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, of 26s, 
King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, in their catalogue 289. Here also (for 
£40) is what is described as ‘‘ a magnificent copy, as fine as when originally issued,” 
of J. H. Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 1864, 8vo, seven parts, in the original 
wrappers. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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LAWRENCE IN ARABIA 
By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM: A TRIUMPH. By T. E. Lawrence. Jonathan 
Cape. 30s. 


Ne book that I can think of has been so heralded before publication as this 
unabridged edition of Seven Pillars, now first published for general circulation. 
The privately printed edition of 1926 was a very small one, but the abridged version, 
Revolt in the Desert, containing most of the more essential elements in the work, 
has been known since 1927 to a large public. Of course, Lawrence’s death, and reports 
which reminded the world of his achievement and enlarged upon the ‘“‘ mystery ” 
of his retirement have had their effect. But it has been sensationalism in a good 
cause. If the mind of the public can be prepared for Lawrence as Lawrence himself 
prepared the minds of the Arabs for revolt, that is sound propaganda. 

For Seven Pillars of Wisdom is unique in literature. Lawrence was not merely a 
rare combination of man of action and man of letters. The distinctive qualities which 
fitted him for literature were qualities without which he could not have succeeded 
in Arabia; and his literary ability needed, or appeared to need, important events 
shaped by himself for subject-matter. He has an epic subject to handle ; there could 
have been no epic subject if he had not forced events to take that shape ; and he has 
produced an epic. This book is as full of heroes as the Iliad, and its Achilles is the 
author himself. This does not imply egotism or conceit. Egotistic in some respects he 
was, but not in that way. He was vain about many little things, with the kind of 
vanity which made him refuse to correct his spelling or to dress carefully in military 
circles or pursue orthodox methods of publishing. But he was far too interested in 
the realities of his work to be capable of wilfully falsifying the facts about it or the 
part he took. In his contacts with universal ideas he was modest in the extreme, and 
he always felt himself in contact with such ideas when he was guiding, pushing and 
sharing the manual labours of the Arabs. 

We are told by some critics that Lawrence’s stock is declining among students of 
the Arab countries. That, if true, is interesting politically, but is irrelevant to our 
estimate of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Here we are concerned with literature and that 
order of events, spiritual and practical, which is its theme. 


I had had one craving all my life [he says]—for the power of self-expression in some 
imaginative form—but had been too diffuse ever to acquire a technique. At last accident, 
with perverted humour, in casting me as a man of action had given me place in the Arab 
Revolt, a theme ready and epic to a direct eye and hand, thus offering me an outlet in 
literature, the technique-less art. 


(strange that ‘‘ technique-less ” for one who owed so much to the close study of 
Doughty, and polished and re-polished his own writing). Lawrence was primarily 
an artist in this respect, that no life he would choose to live would not be an imagin- 
ative life, or one in which his perceptive nature had free play. He could get on with 
the Arabs because among them he could follow his own code—which required him 
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to respect their code when asking them to work for him. Whilst he had no use for the 
conventional British military mind, he felt himself to be intensely British, 
and contrasted the over-logical Frenchman with the “‘ imaginative British ” who, as 
practical individuals, see their way “ through the half-closed eye, mistily, by things’ 
essential radiance.’ Just as he simply disobeyed or fooled headquarters when he 
thought it inept, so he admires those essentially British officers who would do the 
sensible thing ata moment’s notice in defiance of the rules. He was himself called upon 
to do the “ sensible ”’ thing all the time among the Arabs with swiftness and finesse. 


In the strenuousness of the hard journeys on camel-back in the desert he had to | 


forgo even the leisure to “see the spiritual loveliness which sometimes came upon 
us by the way.” “ In my notes the cruel rather than the beautiful found place. . . 
Pray God that men reading the story will not, for love of the glamour of strangeness, 
go out to prostitute themselves and their talents in serving another race.” 

It was a hard, gruelling life of incessant toil, often with illness and pain—a life of 
action, but governed throughout by ideas. The Arabs were discontented, hated the 
Turks, and wished their overthrow, and were already in ineffectual revolt in the Hejaz. 
They would never be brought to concerted action if they thought the British or the 
French were playing for their own hands ; they would be suspicious of organized 
forces landed on the Red Sea, even if such forces could have done anything useful ; 
but they would be grateful for supplies, money and technical advisers. It was no 
use rallying them in the name of religion, for the ‘Turks, too, were Moslems, and the 
Allies were Christian. But nationality, race—yes—they could be inspired with the 
ideal of ‘‘ vindicating the general rights of all Arabs to national existence”’; they 
could be lured towards the northern goal of an autonomous Damascus or Bagdad. 
And only by such appeals could the quarrels between tribe and tribe and the blood- 
feuds be put aside. They must be heartened by successes, flattered, wooed and 
inspired with an idea which would grow till it became a crusade. When he heard 
old Auda ibn Zuweid declaring, “‘ Itis not an army, it is a world which is moving on 
Wejh,”’ he rejoiced at this sign that the right feeling was being created. 

But that was not all. His tactics and strategy had to be based upon his own idea of 
warfare. He debated in his mind all the theories of war that he had ever studied. 
They were useless for his purpose. The destruction of the enemy—the Arabs could 
not destroy them. They would not even endure the sorrow of casualties. But they could 
destroy material; they could make lines of communication untenable. They could 
never come against the Turks as an army. “ But suppose we were an influence, an 
idea, a thing intangible, invulnerable, without front or back, drifting about like a 
gas? ... As we wanted nothing material to live on, so we might offer nothing 
material to the killing.” It was to be guerrilla warfare, warfare depending on the minds 
of all the individuals who wage it. 

I have no space to describe the muscular, thrifty language in which the scene is 
conveyed, or the dramatic splendour of the portraits of the chiefs—Feisal, that 
conscientious artist among leaders; Auda, a Diomede of the Arabs; Abdulla, like 
sand—drawn as they make their entrances and exits. The story has the distances of 
heroic legend, yet the closeness of autobiography. It is exhilarating from beginning 
to end, marching by devious ways, but always towards Damascus. 

The book itself is very bulky ; it is well printed and bound. Prolonged effort went 
to the getting of the portraits here admirably reproduced in photogravure. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD AND HIS WIFE 
By EDWARD GARNETT 


JOSEPH CONRAD AND HIS CIRCLE. By Jesse Conran. Jarrolds. 183s. 
OSEPH CONRAD and his Circle might have been more aptly entitled “ My 


Domesticities with Joseph Conrad.” The book opens well with an amusing 
account of Conrad’s hasty wooing of his young bride, but Mrs. Conrad has made a 
mistake in not stating frankly the discrepancy between herself and Conrad in educa- 


_ tion and breeding, which explains her non-comprehension of the finer shades of 


feeling manifest on every page. Her book draws a sharp line between the Conrad 
known to her, and the Conrad known to his intimates. Of Conrad, the creative genius, 
the critic of the most subtle understanding, versed in history and politics, the master 
of sardonic irony and a most mordant philosophy, of Conrad, literary artist, poet and 
traveller, scarcely a hint is given us. In his place appears Conrad the Polish husband, 
eccentric, explosive, self-centred, exacting, dominating, excitable, inconsiderate, but 
often kind and affectionate. All the fine shades in his character have disappeared from 
his wife’s portrait of him, because she herself had no fine shades of understanding 
to match them. 

Both as girl and wife Jessie was practical, placid, good-tempered and “ on the spot,” 
and her strong sense of humour always stood her in good stead. But to anybody of dis- 
crimination listening to their interchange it was obvious that Conrad’s subtle shades 
of meaning and manner passed over his wife’s head. From the first to her he was “‘ the 
foreign sailor,’ eccentric, wilful and exacting. Her account of her honeymoon at 
Lannion, and sailing adventures on the coast, of her setting up home at Ivy Walls, 
Stanford-le-Hope, and later at Pent Farm, of her introduction to Conrad’s friends, 
new and old, of the birth and first years of her son, Borys, all this is told with spirit ; 
and the same may be said of her early reminiscences of Ford Madox Hueffer’s rela- 
tions with herself, in which “‘ the great stylist’s ”’ pretensions receive severe handling. 
Stephen Crane’s household at Brede Place is hit off amusingly, and well-deserved 
tributes are later paid to Perceval Gibbon and Norman Douglas, who met the Conrads 
on their visit to Capri, while her early anecdotes of a German lunatic’s threatened 
attack on Conrad, and of visits paid to J. S. Kliszczewski at Cardiff and to H. G. Wells 
at Sandgate enliven this narrative. 

But little by little, after the early chapters, the narrative takes on a less pleasant 
complexion, and begins to assume the form of a wife’s case against her dead husband. 
The book becomes a chronicle of Jessie’s domestic trials and difficulties, of the 
children’s illnesses, of her own crippled state and plucky struggle to direct her house- 
hold, of her patience and resourcefulness and wifely cunning under all the demands 
made upon her by Conrad’s irritability and explosive temper during his attacks of gout. 
And in five out of six of these little domestic scenes and broils Conrad is shown us as 
sacrificing his wife’s comfort and peace of mind to his own selfish convenience. It 
seems as though masculine high-handedness and inconsiderateness had burnt them- 
selves into the feminine memory, while apart from allusions to a few kisses and 
tributes paid to herself, little or nothing is shown us of Conrad’s charm, his affection- 
ateness and sweet expansive moods. One’s own recollections of the Conrad household 
demand a juster and more balanced picture. Whether it be of set purpose or due to 
the wife’s insensibility next to nothing is said to suggest Conrad’s side of the picture. 
For Conrad carried a heavy load. A man of gouty constitution, highly neurotic, 
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nervously shattered by blackwater fever, harassed by family demands, constantly 
struggling with the necessity of producing fresh books of the highest literary merit, 
of satisfying his own artistic standard, no wonder he confided to a friend at the close | 
of his life, “ I shall be glad to be out of all this.” Admitted that in Jessie he found “a | 
good wife”? who took the domestic burden largely off his shoulders, who placidly 
humoured his whims and generally “ mothered”’ him. Still, the serious surgical 
operations she underwent and her crippled state added grievously to his many anxie- 
ties. 

But Conrad’s anxieties and worries, literary, financial and domestic, are here 
ignored or passed over. It is as though the wife’s enforced subjection to her husband’s 
will, and her constant fear of his irascibility, kept increasing in her a defensive 
callousness. Apparently she never mastered the fact that Conrad’s system was always 
saturated with the poison of gout and that his explosive fits were Nature’s way out for 
the sufferer to escape the torture of having to control himself. For she writes ‘‘ Joseph 
Conrad true to habit had indulged in a fit of gout and irritability,” and again, “ Joseph 
Conrad still true to his pose of bad health.”’ A disconcerting scene at the dinner-table, 
when Conrad lost his temper with me (p. 156) is described, but Jessie’s apprehensions 
led her astray when she states, ‘“‘ he [E.G.] intercepted Conrad on his way to bed and I 
heard their voices raised in heated disagreement until late at night.”’ On the contrary, 
Conrad meeting me took me to his room and we had a lively and affectionate con- 
versation till late. 

A curious example of the wife’s inability to accept that the strain of life was too 
much for Conrad, and that the strain of the War was responsible for Borys’ ‘‘ gloomy 
fits ’’ occurs on pp. 212-213, where she accuses both her husband and son of shamming 
illness :— 


The two boys were as good friends as ever and Borys seemed to be very dependent on 
the younger boy to take him out of himself. He would, as I have said, unbend more during 
those midnight hours when he came to my room and slept on my chair. Often he would 
make tea and I would coax him to eat something, and then when signs of activity began in 
the house he would retire for his bath and breakfast. But the gloomy fit invariably returned 
unless I had been fortunate enough to hit upon some plan which held some interest for 
the young man. 

Father and son were very much alike. Some quite ordinary change in the domestic 
staff disturbed Joseph Conrad greatly. . . . When the poor girl died he betook himself 
to a bedroom upstairs and there remained for weeks on end. He and his son were con- 
summate actors. Both liked to live in the world of make-believe, both were fond of playing 
wolf. I see similarities between the two all the time. Joseph Conrad would play at having 
the same complaint—if he heard or knew someone was ill.””—(Page 213.) 


The many passages where Jessie writes with bitterness, open or ill-concealed, of 
scenes when her feelings were wounded or disregarded, are not lightened by the 
ironic endearments, “‘ my dear ostrich,” “‘ my poor Joseph Conrad,” “‘ the dear man,” 
“ the great author,” etc. Her account of her grave anxieties lest Borys’ concealment of 
his marriage from his father should lead Conrad to cancel his visit to America (pp. 
242-246), is highly dramatic, but why here and later she should inflict on her readers 
the father’s and son’s dissensions, which concerned nobody but themselves, is not a 
tribute to her heart or her intelligence. Such pages, however, give a clue to the spirit 
in which the author has flung good taste and reticence to the winds. Widows of famous 
men often come to regard the tributes paid their husbands as tributes they themselves 
deserve and must share. They argue that since they are partners in his fame they 
must let everybody know the part they played in assuring his glory. They have been 
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b- raised up in life by his power, and after death they have inherited his fame and his 


money, and if they have suffered in attaining their position why should not the world 
know that also? What is taken away from the husband only increases the wife’s 
glory, they argue. Late, very late, in the last chapter indeed, after the vial of 
bad feeling has been emptied in public, we find Jessie pluming herself on her 
* loyalty ” :— 

I had learned during the time we had lived together to value beyond everything Joseph 
Conrad’s truly lovable nature, to admire his genius and to be tolerant of his nervous 
sensitiveness. . . . Possibly had I been incapable of understanding his exotic nature we 
might never have lived in such complete harmony.” 


Let us be thankful that the last thing Conrad could have foreseen was this book, 
which violates, in its feminine way, his trust in her by ripping open and exposing to the 
world the way in which she regarded him. To Conrad his wife appeared a companion, 
a loyal helpmate, and the mother of his sons. The few letters to her which she prints 
are touching in their masculine trust in her loyalty. Eleven years after his death she 
has decided to set the world right about it. 


ie METAPHYSICAL-POET 
By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


POEMS. By Witt1aM Empson. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


R. EMPSON is an important poet of ideas: important not only because his 
ideas are sensible and striking, but also because he expresses the attitude and 
the sensation of thinking as well as the idea itself. As he explains in one of the notes 
at the end of his book: ‘‘ Life involves maintaining oneself between contradictions 
that can’t be solved by analysis ; e.g., those of philosophy, which apply to all creatures, 
and the religious one about man being both animal and divine.” The act of living is a 
process of balancing, a continuous adjustment of tensions in a way which involves 
growth and the emergence of something unforeseen, not simply the application of 
known rules. At every point in our lives, innumerable claims conflict, and every 
situation can be considered in terms of many different sciences and vocabularies, each 
of which has an internal consistency which leads its devotee to think of it as giving 
the whole truth and the only truth about the situations with which it deals. Mr. Emp- 
son never falls into that error: he does not say, as the sentimental poet says, that 
material science is not “ really” true, nor does he make the opposite mistake. He 
is a man of sensibility, considerable scientific knowledge, and a passionate interest in 
language. When, in a given situation he sees that three quite different things are true 
and relevant, he tries to force his poem to say all three things at once. The result is a 
deliberate ambiguity which modifies, combines and crystallizes thoughts and feelings 
which come from systems of ideas and gamuts of emotion which would in the ordinary 
way be disparate or conflicting. 
For this reason, and laying aside altogether the importance of the ideas expressed 
in poems such as This Last Pain, Mr. Empson’s poetry is an important step toward 
the resolution of that conflict between the scientific and the esthetic approach to the 
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world which goes on in most of us to-day. At first sight it might seem that these 
poems contradict everything which the sympathetic reader of modern poetry might 
say about the inappropriateness for the modern purposes of rhyme and conventional 
forms and rhythms. Many of them are quite regular sonnets, quatrains, villanelles, or | 
blank verse with only familiar variations : 


Stevenson says they wake at two o’clock 
Who lie with Earth, when the birds wake, and sigh ; 


In this poem, as in the Invitation to Juno and the Note on Local Flora, there is no 
particular difficulty. Only the wit, the euphony (Mr. Empson’s poems, even his most 
difficult, are always easy to read aloud), and the use of scientific knowledge which 
nowadays replaces classical allusions, mark them off from other and less notable 
oetry. 

. op often argued that the apparent difficulty of modern poetry is due to the reader’s 
too intellectual approach to words, but the contention does not apply to Mr. 
Empson’s poems, whose occasional obscurities are due to compression and the use of 
scientific facts not widely known : 


“It is impertinent to suggest that the reader ought to possess already any odd bit of 
information one may have picked up in a field where one is oneself ignorant ; such a point 
may be explained in a note without trouble to anybody. . . . Of course . . . the better 
poems tend to require fewer notes. But it seems to me that there has been an unfortunate 
suggestion of writing for a clique about a good deal of recent poetry, and that very much 
of it might be avoided by a mere willingness to explain incidental difficulties.” 


Mr. Empson’s clear and unpretentious notes remove these difficulties, and the 
technical problem of form is simplified when we begin to see that he is not, like some 
modern poets, trying to express in new rhythms a new response to a familiar situation, 
but to help us to use emotively words and ideas which we are accustomed to use solely 
for banal or unemotional practical and scientific purposes. To use his vocabulary 
without the support of a familiar rhythm would be to collapse into prose, and the 
familiar rhythm is itself saved from banality as much by the subtle variations which 
result from the introduction of polysyllables, ingenious or elaborate syntax, and 
unusual but not distracting rhymes, as it is by the wit and humour of the meaning. 
Mr. Eliot’s quatrains and those of Mr. Rickword are examples of a similar success, 
and one virtue of the method is that it enables the poet, by throwing aside his ingenuity, 
and relapsing into simple and familiar words, and uninvolved syntax, to make a chosen 
line striking and memorable without that suggestion of slickness and over-simplifi- 
cation which follows from the pitter-patter of all-too-easy words in all-too-obvious 
metres. 


Thus in the Note on Local Flora 


There is a tree native in Turkestan, 

Or further east towards the Tree of Heaven, 

Whose hard cold cones, not being wards to time, 
Will leave their mother only for good cause ; 

Will ripen only in a forest fire ; 

Wait, to be fathered as was Bacchus once, 

Through men’s long lives, that image of time’s end. 
I knew the Pheenix was a vegetable. 

So Semele desired her deity 

As this in Kew thirsts for the Red Dawn. 
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the line “I knew the Phoenix was a vegetable,” which would be puzzling by itself, 
is given a meaning by its context and intensity by the simplicity of its syntax, follow- 
ing a seven-line sentence ; and something of the same sense of urgency and discovery 


_ is impressed upon the two concluding lines. 


Similarly in a poem in which the difficulties of human communications are 
symbolized by the fact that a too massive star would let no radiation escape into our 
world but would close up its own space around itself, a line such as : 


I approve, myself, dark spaces between stars : 


stands out and brings together our feelings about the stars, and loneliness, and the 
impossibility of total speech. 

In Mr. Empson’s poems, the content of familiar images is heightened and enhanced, 
and by their euphony and neatness the poems are made memorable for the reader, 
even before he has fully grasped the sense and argument. 


eRIGEIO=DEFAMIGLIA 


LEOPARDI, A BIOGRAPHY. By Iris Orico. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


HE only permanent thing about a man is his art. He may give the world thoughts 
and impulses of equal value, but the world receives them only to assimilate 

them and pass on. Art alone retains its form. With Giacomo Leopardi there is a 
personal reason also for putting his lyrical poems or some of the short and lovely 
essays in his Operette Moral: before any of his elaborate works. When he went out for 
the first time alone at the age of twenty—and then to meet a middle-aged writer who 
had come to his town to see him—he was severely reprimanded by his father. His 
lyrical poems are so vivid because he saw nature through barred windows, as some- 
thing beyond his reach. They are so poignant because his feeling lasted only for a 
moment, until he relapsed into the apathy of his terrible ill-health. But it is this same 
ignorance of and incapacity for sensual life which compromises his philosophy. 
When he argues that life is not worth living he knows he lies, and when he denies 
that his ill-health has affected his philosophy he lies again. Only in his poems does he 
admit the truth. oe 

So to the purist the chief value of this little book might lie in the few lines of 
introduction in which Santayana sums up the quality of Leopardi’s poetry with words 
which rise to the occasion on wings. After them anyone might justifiably fear an anti- 
climax when a new writer embarks on the prosaic task of a biography. But there is 
none. The Marchesa Origo commands an apt and varied English and uses it beauti- 
fully. Her method of biography is the old-fashioned one. She traces Leopardi’s course 
from start to finish without impressionism, but critically, stopping to examine his 
motifs and weigh his achievements in the light of good logic and extensive knowledge. 
She sees both sides of him and often turns him round; yet never belittles him, for 
she judges him by his own high standard of sincerity. Lae 

The portrait of Leopardi is life-like and just ; and so, though it is highly concen- 
trated, becomes, like all first-rate biography, the best possible portrait of the place 
and times. This makes a telling preface to Trevelyan’s trilogy ; for it is a terrible 
picture of the living tomb which was to be broken open by Garibaldi and Cavour. 


PHILIP HENDY 
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«A GREAT PREPONDERANCE OF GOOD” 
GEORGE THE FOURTH. By Rocer Futrorp. Duckworth. gs. 


LONG time must elapse before an eminent man’s life can be properly written. 


His over-zealous friends, his too narrow-minded enemies, the prejudice or 


indifference of posterity, the reactions of opinion, the flatterers and de-bunkers—all | 


these must be given time to die away before a just estimate can be made, and even 
then difficulties are likely to remain. George IV, for example, is no more likely to be 


appreciated to-day by persons of revolutionary sentiment than he was in his lifetime: | 


they are not, in any case, enthusiasts for monarchy as an institution, and they are keenly 
aware of the contrast between his vast expenditure and the misery of the poorer 
classes. But allowing for the circumstances in which he found himself, and for his 


human nature, it is possible to make out a good case for him, as is now done by the | 


clear-headed author of Royal Dukes. First of all, “the popular conception of him 
as a plump satyr in a state of perennial tipsiness is ridiculous.” Nor were all 
his gallantries gross: with regard to Mrs. Fitzherbert, it is well to be reminded 


that ““women of her type—beautiful, amusing, intelligent, devout, and modest — 


—neither attract debauchees nor consort with them.” Mr. Fulford quotes 


Wellington as saying that George IV was “ the most extraordinary compound of | 
talent, wit, buffoonery, obstinacy and good feeling—in short a medley of the most | 


opposite qualities, with a great preponderance of good—that I ever saw in any char- 
acter in my life.” 

Admitting the Regent’s faults, that he was selfish, reckless, and when young 
thoughtless as well, that he was this, that and the other, and that Leigh Hunt said 


that he had not “ one single claim on the gratitude of his country or the respect of | 


posterity,” what emerges most clearly is that he was a man of taste and consequently 
a pleasure-seeker. ‘That, surely, is what the English have found it hardest to forgive, 
for we are never free from the influence of religious and political killjoys, and behave 


too much as if ugliness were necessary and bad taste in food, pictures and architecture | 
(to go no farther) acceptable. Do not aspersions on George IV of the kind that | 


Thackeray indulged in derive in part from “ secret envy ”’ of that king’s “‘ brilliance 


and gaiety ’ ? Domestic virtues are good, but there are others; duty is often good, | 


but so is pleasure. We are told at school that George III was mad but not that his son 
was clever ; we are told that George IV was extravagant, but not that he was respons- 


ible for “ laying the foundations of a collection of furniture and pictures which is a — 


tribute to the almost inspired good taste of the collector and a permanent enrichment 
of our national life,” or that he made Windsor fit for kings to live in, or that he was a 
devoted admirer of Rembrandt and Watteau, Byron and Jane Austen. Richard II had 
taste of an effeminate kind, and came to a bad end ; Charles I had taste and obstinacy 
and his subjects cut off his head; Charles II had gaiety of spirit and a taste for 
pleasure ; but George IV, besides having, as Dr. Burney said, “‘ as much wit as 
Charles II with much more learning,” had much more money to spend, and certainly 
made much of his opportunities. . 


“There are only two periods of English history,” says Mr. Fulford, ‘‘ which are. 


completely and gloriously triumphant—the age of Elizabeth and the Regency.” In 
three hundred learned and continuously entertaining pages he presents the Regent, 
affording what will be for many people their first clear conception of what that 
individual was like. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 
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THE NEW SHAW PLAY 


| THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED ISLANDS: A VISION OF 
* JUDGMENT BY A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITER- 
ATURE. By Bernarp Suaw. Play produced at the Malvern Festival on July 29th. 
Text to be published by Constable. 


/ ‘O the dramatist enamoured of ideas, the common necessities of plot, character- 
/ ization and realism are often tedious. They may be necessary to hold the attention 
of the playgoer; the playwright who cannot handle them is lost; but they cramp 
him, they occupy time he would prefer to devote to other interests during the brief 


: hour allowed him on the stage, and they obscure the real intention of his drama. 


In Back to Methuselah Mr. Shaw showed his ancients stripping the decorations 
| from absolute beauty. It is a process obviously known to Shakespeare, whose later 
' work shook itself increasingly free from the confusions and complexities of his earlier 
« plots, until The Tempest is almost pure poetry and ideas. It seems to have been a 
process known to the Beethoven who wrote the late quartettes. The masters of any 
’ medium dare to become platonic, and move, if they wish, into the realm of abstract 
ideas. 

This is true of Shaw himself. Some critics carped at his more recent plays pre- 
> cisely because they were no longer shaped by the concessions to realism demanded 
_ by most stage conventions. The characters of both On the Rocks and Too True to be 
| Good had become personified abstractions—like the characters of Everyman and the 
medizval miracle plays. What Shaw has really done is to call in an old world to 
redress the balance of the new. 

Those who objected to Too True to be Good will dislike The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Islands. It is a comedy of ideas, made palatable by fantastic situations 
which are both comic and lyrical. The ideas form a design as the themes of the Beeth- 
oven quartettes form a design; but that design is not of a realistic narrative 
or dramatic plot. The result is a delicious entertainment for adults interested in the 
criticism of life and conduct. 

The prologue introduces us to an encounter between a group of English Empire 
Builders and an aboriginal Priest and Priestess on a tropical sea-coast. It is a situation 
full of Shavian caricature and characteristic hits at the carnivorous, tobacco-smoking, 
unadaptable, humourless, dogmatic imperialists, and it contains a touch of that slap- 
stick farce which enlivened the Measles Germ incident in Too True to be Good. It is 
as though Mr. Shaw had decided that an audience will accept almost anything from 
an actor’s mouth provided that ridiculous things are meanwhile happening to his 
body—again one is reminded of the trap-doors and leaping devils of the medizval 
mystery play. 

But the two acts of the comedy itself have a more subtle quality. The richly witty 
and variegated texture of its dialogue concerns a number of different themes— 
miscegenation, democracy, the political disruption of the British Empire, eugenics, 
values and appetites. Its climax comes with the landing of an angel in the tropical 
dependency to proclaim the Day of Judgment in the British Empire (judged first of 
all out of consideration for Dean Inge). Its conclusion is that ‘‘ judgment is valuation. 
Civilizations live by their valuations. If the valuation is false, the civilization perishes.” 
But the last day is the beginning of the life to come, and Shaw the vitalist, Shaw the 
philosopher, Shaw the disciple of Leibnitz, ends with a superb greeting to that yet 
unknown life. 
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It is a wild fantasy, with its priests and super-children, its quarrelling fleets and idiot 
clergyman—(who preaches wise sermons on Eternity and Love). It is not, some people 
are certain to say, a play at all. roy 

But what is a play ? If the colour, wit, eloquence, vitality and wisdom displayed 
here are inadequate to provide entertainment for an English audience, then we deserve 
to see nothing but Charley’s Aunt for the rest of our natural lives. Provided that he 
can stimulate interest and move us, why should not Mr. Shaw people his stage with | 
governors, clergymen and angels ? If anyone has earned his right to discard theatrical | 
conventions, he has, and in this Vision of Judgment he fully justifies their dismissal. 


C.H.W. 


ROCHESTER—A PORTRAIT 


ROCHESTER, PORTRAIT OF A RESTORATION POET. By Professor V. DE | 
Sora Pinto. The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


i HE names of Buckingham and Rechester, of Etherege, Killigrew, and 

Sedley,”’ Bishop Wilberforce wrote, ‘still maintain a bad pre-eminence in 
the annals of English vice.’ But their eminence is not due to their vice. There always 
have been, there are, and it is most likely that there always will be, men as vicious ; 
but the important point about these men is that they were eminent in literature. Other- 
wise nobody would ever have heard of their vice, except, perhaps, that they flaunted 
it as most men do not: they even made a kind of philosophy out of it. That is where 
the interest lies. For what was it that urged these men, capable of delicacy, of brilliance, 
of swift thinking, to lead lives which seem to us proper to overfed and underworked 
undergraduates, and whose suitable memorial is Grammont’s immortal work, which 
seems to issue from the mind, as Mr. G. N. Clark roundly declares, of an inhibited 
footman ? 

The truth is that these men were experimenting in their emotions and their sensi- 
bilities, in faith and in unbelief, in having moral standards and in having no moral 
standards. The age was suffering from the same sort of disillusion that we suffered 
from after the last war, and moreover the materialism of Hobbes had seemed to 
break down the last vestiges of the medizval structure of thought, and shattered a 
good many of the graces of the Renaissance. In every way it was an age of experiment, 
in politics, in science, in the arts: why should it not also be an age for experiments 
in the art of living ? Certainly the best, the most vital and vigorous of the mob of 
gentlemen that wrote with ease seemed to think it ought to be ; and they carried out 
their idea with, at first immense spontaneous gusto, and then with a more conscious 
feeling that they must go through with it. And among them Rochester was the 
most ardent, as he was among them the best poet: he also seems to have been in 
many ways the most silly and brutal, as well as the most graceful and the most invent- 
ive. ‘The flame burned in him more furiously than it did in any of the others, it seared 
more deeply because there was more to sear, and it burned him out at the age of 
thirty-three. 


All these things Professor Pinto brings out well in his thorough and well-docu- 
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1 mented study, in which he has tried to rescue Rochester from the clutches of “ three 


sections of the English public, the Puritans, the Bacchanalians, and the Gossips.” 


One can only hope he has succeeded, as he certainly deserves to have done, for he 


has presented the results of his investigations in pleasantly readable form. One may 
object that he makes too high claims for Rochester as a poet, but one can make allow- 
ance for the most amiable failing to which biographers are prone, for one will readily 
admit that since the first blaze of his tremendous reputation died down, Rochester 
has never received his due as a poet. He is, of course, rather difficult : he stands half- 
way between the Metaphysicals and the Augustans in his subjects, his approach 
and his technique alike. There are some very fine things to be found in him, the 
thought is often deeply felt and sinewy, he can sing with the best, he is rather in 
advance of his age in workmanship, and some of his satirical passages are unforgettable 
once they have been grasped. But he was not a major poet : poetry was not an end with 
him, it was never more than an instrument : or, to put it differently, he could express 
his feelings and his thoughts in verse which is often poetry, but did not find out 
what his feelings and thoughts were through his poetry. Mr. Pinto would not agree. 

But it is not necessary that you should agree with Mr. Pinto to enjoy his book and 
profit from it, and the main cause of disagreement will probably be found where he 
discusses Rochester’s death-bed repentance and conversion. One still doubts whether 
he had ‘“ reached a stage of mental development when only the naked spirit could 
satisfy him,” and after all we have only Burnet’s account to go by, and Burnet, we may 


_ be sure, was going to make the most of this brilliant feather to stick in his cap. Roches- 


ter was dying, he was profoundly moved by one of the most splendid passages in 


Isaiah: he turned his head away in disgust when somebody mentioned that the 


King had drunk his health (one would need to be in good fettle to stand a reminder 
of that sort), and he professed himself sincerely repentant. It is difficult to read all 


_ his poems with this particular end always in our view as Mr. Pinto suggests we 


should: yet, after all, it is the most interesting way. There was profundity in the 
man: he did wrestle with the spirit: he did not remain immature as Etherege did : 
it implies a great deal that he was a better poet than the whole lot of the others put 
together. 

There will be disagreements on smaller points. One, for instance, is that Mr. Pinto 
does not convince us that the Sarah of Grammont’s story was not Mrs. Barry: we 
will, perhaps, prefer to follow Mr. John Hayward here: it will be thought perhaps 
that he explains away too easily the duel with Mulgrave, and the cudgelling of Dryden, 
though he does cut away the solid ground from the legend of the Rose Alley ambus- 
cade. A thoughtful, sustained book, but it is unlucky that so good a one should be 
marred by words being dropped out in some of the quotations, more misprints than 
are usual, and an unfortunate substitution of Videl. for Viz., thus destroying the 
scansion of a line. 


BONAMY DOBREE 
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STELLA BENSON’S POETRY 


POEMS. By Sre.ia Benson. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


H! if words could be understood as well as written—how magnificently 
would all walls dissolve—how lightly would one mind fly to another!... 
Always, infinitely less is understood than is spoken—less is read than is written. . . 
If it were possible for me to write without the intervention of a pen and a hand and 
a fallible brain and for you to read without hampering eyes, opinions or standards— 
we would between us create a rock reality.’’ Here, in Mundos, her posthumous novel, 
Stella Benson re-echoes the sentiment of many of her poems ; and the artist who is 
so acutely aware of the failure of communication is placed in an ironical situation. 


Must I then sing aloud, 
Faint as a bird, 

And, like a bird, be proud 
To sing—to sing unheard ? 


Through all her very subjective and often disconcertingly intimate art runs a note of 
intense loneliness ; she lived in a little world, a “‘ Dweller Alone’ with that Self 
from which only in her later prose was she beginning to escape. “‘ Sometimes I pose, 
and sometimes I pose at posing,” she wrote, and so, with a critical, cold and almost 
inhuman self-analysis she turned some facet of her personality into Sarah Brown, 
Ipsie, Edward and at the same time Emily. Super-sensitive, it was her genius that she 
could write wittily of pain, disillusion and pessimism ; but her poems exhibit little | 
of the verve, the elfin humour, the brilliant, crystallizing phrase that distinguished 
her prose. Imaginative fusion of experience requires a more emotional drive than she 
was, perhaps, willing to produce; and, writing now in a conventional, often sing- 
song metre, now in freer verse forms which she used without much energy, she | 
seldom heightens her experience to a really poetic level. These verses are the product — 
of fancy rather than of the imagination—a fancy “ made up of fear and failure, lies 
and loss.” In Five Smooth Stones her scepticism finds its most bitter expression : | 


Love is farthing piece, a bloody bribe 
Pressed in the palm of God—and thrown away. 


* * * * 


Knowledge is a painful effort wasted, 
A bitter drowning in a bitter sea. 


* * * * 


Prayer is the weary soul of Herod’s dancer, 
Dancing before blind kings without applause. 


But, she sums up: 


Grief I do give you, grief and bitter laughter ; 
Sackcloth for banner, ashes in your wine. 

Go forth, go forth, nor ask me what comes after ; 
The fifth stone shall not fail you, son of mine. 


And indeed, though most of her verses deal with death, with private disillusion, there 
are occasions when she raises suffering beyond the limitations of the personal, and her 


| 
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_ best work is contained in the invocation to Kwan-Yin, Goddess of Mercy. One Who 


Aspired to M adness, If Love be a Flower, Puppies are in her more objective vein. 
This book contains the poems that were published in 1918 and called Twenty, 


_ and such poems from her novels as she wished preserved. Many of the latter, removed 


from the prose to which they provided a sort of comment, seem fragmentary—a 
little forlorn. As a collection they reveal a Stella Benson without her bright armour of 

_ wit, expressing at a low tension a mood of despair or a moment of consolation ; many 
of the more lyrical have the quiet charm of the soliloquy of a sensitive spirit, reminis- 
cent of that veice in which, to please her friends, she would sing some intimate air— 
a voice sweet, passionless, “‘ faint as a bird.” 


An: BOYD 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE COMMON READER 


THE NEW EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. per vol. 


“ @SHAKESPEARE’S dead” observed Mr. Sean O’Casey in the course of a 

recent lament on the decay of the English theatre. It is certainly a sign of the 
times that we have been so long without a pocket edition. Until the publication of the 
New Temple Shakespeare a few months ago, there was no such edition generally 
available, the excellent little Century being out of print. 

Soon, however, the need will be well supplied, for Macmillan’s have issued the first 
twelve volumes of the New Eversley Shakespeare—an unpretentious edition intended 
not for the scholar but for the common reader; admirably printed, convenient in 
size (7 x 44 in.) and published at a modest price. The text is based on that of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare. Each volume contains an introduction which includes details 
of source, date and text; a brief account of Shakespeare’s life and the Elizabethan 
theatre ; and explanatory notes. Though the series appears under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Guy Boas, each play has a separate editor. This method has the dis- 
advantage that there is no common standard of approach to the reader except in so 
far as each prefatory writer provides a detailed account of the characters. Some of 
the editors have contented themselves with the conventional introduction, so familiar 
to students, of the ‘‘ Queen Gertrude is a mean and shallow character’ variety. As 
Mr. Edward Thompson remarks in his own delightful preface to ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
which is a model of its kind, we have grown tired of hearing that “ one of the pleasant- 
est characters of the piece is Gonzalo, the shrewd, witty and loyal old courtier,”’ since 
we cannot help but keep on seeing that Gonzalo is “a tactless old bore who insists 
on forcing his desiccated commonplaces on a just-bereaved father.” 

However, there is little character analysis of the extremely platitudinous kind in 
the present series. For the most part, the editors have set down only those facts which 
are essential to an understanding of the play. Mr. St. John Ervine, in another vein, 
contributes a vivacious essay on “ Historical Drama and Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard the 
Second,’ ”’ in which he supports Professor Dover Wilson’s theory that Richard was 
intended by Shakespeare to be a warning to Essex; and Mr. Edward Thompson, 
gracefully combining scholarship with style, gives a moving account of “ The 
Tempest” as Shakespeare’s farewell to his art. 

Vo Mie bs SCOTT? 
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SERGEI PAVLOVITCH 


DIAGHILEFF: HIS ARTISTIC AND PRIVATE LIFE. By ARNoLD HasKELL. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


E must have owned a pair of bedroom slippers; but Mr. Haskell, though 

gifted with enthusiasm, industry, and other qualities desirable in a biographer, 
never, alas! knew Diaghileff well, and he presents a man in hat and fur-collared 
overcoat. ‘‘ Private life” is elusive, and has a way of escaping from behind chrono- 
logical bars and genealogical padlocks. A little of Diaghileff the man can be found in 
Madame Nijinska’s book, a good deal more in Madame Karsavina’s. But nobody has 
yet contrived a comprehensive or even a vivid portrayal of this proud, dark-natured, 
lonely, rather mysterious man. Mr. Haskell’s Diaghileff is a public character. 

“ Artistic life,” a man’s work, can fortunately be summarized and endorsed by 
any intelligent stranger who is prepared to take enough trouble. Mr. Haskell has taken 
immense trouble, and nobody will ever again be able to write about the Russian Ballet 
without constant consultation of his pages. In what did Diaghileff’s “ artistic life” 
consist ? The question has often been asked. Thanks to Mr. Haskell, we can now at 
length answer it. Diaghileff brought the Russian Ballet to Europe, and having detached 
its members (by means not yet fully explained by any writer on the subject) from the 
Imperial Theatres, he changed its character by inviting the collaboration of prominent 
musicians and painters, so that the dancers became merely partners in a stage 
ensemble. Only a man of infectious enthusiasm and dominating force could have 
kidnapped and converted the Imperial Ballet. Diaghileff was such a man. A dilettante 
in all the arts, he was bored by the drudgery of mastering any one of them. He pre- 
ferred to invent a new and nameless profession forhimself, combining all the drudgery 
of art and all the cares of business as well. 

Every biographer, presumably, must ask himself two questions, (a) was my sub- 
ject’s work important, and (4) was he important apart from his work. Mr. Haskell, in 
spite of his failure to create an intimate portrait, fully succeeds in persuading us of 
Diaghileff’s strong personality. But, strange as it may seem, there is no evidence that 
he ever thought it worth his while to consider the first question. The affirmative 
answer, which he takes for granted, is not as obvious as he, clearly, believes. Isadora 
Duncan, for instance, was trying to do something far more difficult and significant 
than was ever attempted by Diaghileff. But though Mr. Haskell seems to have more 
than a glimmering of what she was seeking, he (unlike Diaghileff, who was not blinded 
by her technical limitations) continues to allude to her de haut en bas, and to assume 
that the benefit to mankind of male dancers in golden wigs and lawn sleeves is self- 
evident, self-explanatory and unqualified. 

Besides the influence of Diaghileff’s ballet, there must be taken into account the 
influence of Diaghileff upon the ballet. He infected it with new, brilliant, rather 
hectic life, but the loveliest ballerina of his régime has not failed to notice that “‘ the 
eclecticism of the later phases of the Ballet is its greatest danger and kills its very 
nature.” ‘This may be said—he produced a magnificent, in its way incomparable, 
entertainment, and in the words of the French painter, Jacques Emile Blanche, “ il a 
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créé un style d’époque.” That is much ; but that is all. 
ARNOLD PALMER 
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A SATIRIC DRAMA 


THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN, OR WHERE IS FRANCIS? A Play in three 


Acts. By W. H. Aupen and CurisToPHer IsHERwoop. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


ace “The Dance of Death,” Mr. Auden has taken his time, and this three- 
act play, written in collaboration with Mr. Isherwood, shows none of the scamped 


: - and botched work of the first piece. “‘' The Dog Beneath the Skin ” is an episodic play 


with choruses. Its theme is the social and moral impoverishment of Europe; our 
civilization is represented as a gigantic bluff in which the bluffers themselves are hood- 
winked, a ramp in which the exploitation of one section of the community by another 
results in the degradation of both. With Lawrence, the authors declare that the 
rhythm of living has been interrupted: ‘ our impulses are unseasonal ” ; even the 
natural life of the countryside is dislocated : 


Here too corruption spreads its peculiar and emphatic odours 
And Life lurks, evil, out of its epoch. 


We are, in fact, still wandering in a Waste Land: though Mr. Auden and Mr. Isher- 


wood recommend a new kind of Grail. 

The intention of the play is satiric, and satire is well served by the search motive 
which links the episodes. The village hero, despatched into the world to find the lost 
heir to the local estate, has burlesque adventures in European countries which we may, 
if we like, identify (though we are warned not to content ourselves with their identi- 
fication and our difference). In one he witnesses Socialist executions, in another is 
nearly the victim of a lunatic nationalism ; everywhere he sees men seeking an escape 
from themselves in sensuality, zestheticism, the dogmas of science. The episodes aré 
presented in the manner of musical comedy, with song, dance and patter from the 
chorus ; the piece displays, in fact, an extension of the style brilliantly used by Mr. 
Eliot in ““ Sweeney Agonistes.”’ In general it is crudely effective ; the mechanism is 
ingenious, the movement smooth and rapid; read, the text has dash and spirit, and 
it should be successful acted. The choruses (which presumably we may attribute to 
Mr. Auden alone) provoke a different kind of response from the reader ; for whereas 
the bulk of the play may be judged by its quick returns—z.e., our immediate amuse- 
ment, indignation, pleasure in recognition—the choruses demand judgment on their 
intrinsic merits as poetry. Mr. Auden holds his place as the ablest, most wayward 
and most interesting poet of his generation. The verse is no longer obscure or private ; 
it has lost, or at least mitigated, its mannerisms while keeping its individuality. It is 
still uneven ; not all the changes of tone, the abrupt details are above the charge of 
perverseness. But the impression left by the choruses as a whole is one of deep 
seriousness ; and the juxtaposition of burlesque action and serious poetic comment- 
ary sharpens the satire. In the action, too, the contrast of realism and burlesque gives 
weight to apparent levity. Finally, Mr. Auden has allowed pity to temper the severities 
of warning. Without the undistinguished suburbs the alarum still sounds, but the 
comment of the chorus ennobles the impending catastrophe. 


Writer, be glib: please them with scenes of theatrical bliss and horror, 
Whose own slight gestures tell their doom with a subtlety quite foreign to the stage. 


For who dare patiently tell, tell of their sorrow _ 
Without let or variation of season, streaming up in parallel from the little houses 
2p* 
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And unabsorbed by their ironic treasures 
Exerts on the rigid dome of the unpierced sky its enormous pressure ? 


Only once—in the last scene—do we hear the games-master’s whistle, so frequent in 


the earlier work. For the rest Mr. Auden has lost the public school preoccupations 
which once gave his most brilliant flights an air of precocity; and the opinion is 


refuted which held his reputation due not to a serious poetic talent, but to his | 


difficulty and his idiosyncrasies. 
DILYS POWELL 


(CONCERNING ARNOLD BENNETT 


ARNOLD BENNETT : A PORTRAIT DONE AT HOME. With 170 letters from | 


A.B. to D.C.B. By DorotHy CHESTON BENNETT. Cape. ros. 6d. 


RS. CHESTON BENNETT’S account of her life with Arnold Bennett is 

surprisingly detached. ‘‘ My Private Analyser,” Arnold Bennett called her, 
perhaps with a grain of raillery ; for in reading her book I am bewildered by the uses 
of the words ‘‘ subjective’’ and “‘ objective.”’ Often when she speaks of Arnold 
Bennett’s attitude as being objective, I feel that she must really mean objectionable. 
But this jargon, if it be jargon, is only a slight check to the rich and constant quality 
of her characterization, which calls up the man himself; his deep seriousness, his 
young enthusiasm, his taste and human delicacy, his phenomenal power to work and 
strength of will. 

He had come to tea for the first time, and as she poured water into the teapot she 
heard a click. It was Arnold Bennett snapping-to his watch; ‘‘ Four and a half 
minutes, or is it China ?” he said. ‘‘ His whole being was like a watch tightly packed 
with fine-wrought mechanism, the whole enclosed in a thin shell which continually 
threatened to crack with the throb of the life itself.” “‘ Behind his words and gestures 
there was at all times a force, or fullness of content, which made them seem like the 
slight trickling overflow from the full reservoir of his being.” ‘‘ His consciouness was 
expended upon the ‘ harness ’ of his life, and upon every knob and buckle on it as 
well. He was also conscious of its proper function, however, and that the first reason 
and necessity of harness is to allow of easy yet controlled movement.” But what an 
intricacy of planning and organizing was necessary. It was as if “‘ numerous mooring 
ropes or even chains, by which a large vessel was held in place in an eddying tidal 
stream, had to be unfastened.” In argument it was characteristic of him that he would 
“use an energy on things requiring only the breath of thistledown, that was sufficient 
to have moved a ton.” At times he was a ‘“‘ man whose nerves were stretched so tightly 
in his too observing, too sensing, feeling frame, that they became an unbearable 
physical misery to him. A man living in a peculiar hell as of twisted spun glass, which 
over-reflected too much of outward reality.” 

Arnold Bennett’s letters, of which there are 170 in this book, are not letters of 
literary importance ; they show a human integrity and are domestic and helpful, 
comments on people he was meeting and descriptions of his surroundings. He said 
that long letters were not his line. “ I only want to say a certain amount frés simple- 
ment, and then I don’t want to spoil it.” From 1922 until shortly before his death in 
1931 he wrote continuously, affectionately and with increasing trust and respect to 
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~ Dorothy Cheston. Passages have been left out of some of the letters, I hope not too 


many—but one of the letters reproduced reveals a sentence of much human interest 
omitted in the text. 

In the first part of the book the strange meeting and wooing of Dorothy Cheston 
and Arnold Bennett is considered at length. It makes an intensely dramatic situation. 
They met at a dinner; “‘ his marriage has come to an end”; she heard and thought 
no more of it, save that she took it that there had been a divorce. Gradually their 
intimacy grew, and to her a proposal of marriage was the next step; should she or 
shouldn’t she agree ? She now felt the need to ask someone for exact details about 


Arnold Bennett’s circumstances—but she had a natural feeling of awkwardness in 


“looking into” A.B.’s private concerns—it would draw attention to her interest in 
him, and she could scarcely ask A.B. himself since this would force the issue. On the 
other hand, he thought her fully aware of what had been for him such a 
terrific upheaval—how could she not know since it had been headline news in all the 
papers ? Thus when he declared “ I’m in love with you, you see,” it was with a sense 
of incredulity that she listened to his explanations of how he was not divorced but 
legally separated from his wife, and so not free to marry her; nor could he obtain a 
divorce since his wife wished to return to him. What could she now do but agree to his 
suggested ‘‘ arrangement ”—she had a profound belief in his wisdom—he was anxious 
to help her with her career. She wished to come to him openly, but he advised secrecy. 
“Truth is like dynamite,” he said. ‘‘ It simply bursts up everything if you use too 
much of it. You must just insert as much as people care to take or you simply ruin the 
whole thing.” So it was not until the end of their third year together, on the birth of 
their daughter, that they came to live in the same house. 

All the vexed question of so difficult a situation is admirably dealt with in this book, 
which will be of value to all who are interested in Arnold Bennett and in life. 


H,.S. EDE 
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ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS. By Cuartes p’YDEWwALLE. Methuen. 
tos. 6d. 


HE author explains that he is a journalist and not an historian, and indeed his 

intimate presentation of King Albert is to an official biography as a bundle of 
snapshots to a state portrait. M. d’Ydewalle has a quite passionate interest in his 
subject and shows him as a more complicated and subtle being than the “ Warrior 
King ” of our wartime fervours. King Albert was often assumed to be remote and 
unobservant, but M. d’Ydewalle reveals that this public immobility was a sort of veil 
of ceremony. Actually the King was so acutely perceptive that he could remember 
the spots on the faces of certain seditious students who refused to salute as he passed 
and probably thought their discourtesy unnoticed. He never, according to this present 
testimony, ‘‘ appreciated the glorious adventure of his life ’’—partly because of a 
suppressed childhood while he was not direct heir to his uncle’s throne—and was 
always certain that he was disliked by the Belgians. When congratulated on a cheering 
crowd he could say, “‘ Yes, there will be a similar crowd when I am led to the scaffold.” 
On another occasion he said, “‘ I have received many ovations but I have read enough 
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history to realize that they are ephemeral. Louis XVI was acclaimed, so was Nicholas 
II. And so were the Hapsburgs.” 

The author gives a spirited contradiction to an opinion that King Albert and his 
Queen were “ bourgeois.” He claims that they were better described as Bohemians : 


Yes, Bohemian, notwithstanding their devout sense of duty, their happy marriage, 
their firm insistence on order in the house, in the country, and in literature. They were 
Bohemian in their unprejudiced outlook, their absolute lack of snobbishness, their unique 
position, their love of adventure, their indifference to danger, etiquette and criticism. 
They were in no wise confined within the conventional limits of the bourgeois conception 
of life—life as lived by men of property, great or small, in the twentieth century. Real 
kings, those with kingship in their blood, have always loved the working classes, Jews, 
scholars, inventors and heroes. 


We are told that King Albert learned during the years 1914-18 to despise Mr. 
Lloyd George and to respect Clemenceau. Afterwards he “ spoke of the Germans as a 
soldier would speak, with neither hatred nor fear.” A close and thrilling account of 
the King’s lonely and violent death in the mountains should dispel the rumours 
which still echo about that tragedy. 

The book includes some photographs and a genealogical table. The English trans- 
lation, which runs easily, is by Miss Phyllis Megroz. 


EDITH SHACKLETON 


A TIGRESS IN CHELSEA 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY: HER LIFE AND ERRORS. By Susanne Howe. 
Allen and Unwin. 1os. 6d. 


O many of us Geraldine Jewsbury is the ghost of a name. Not so, however, to 
the literary world of early and mid-Victorian England, or to Jane and Thomas 
Carlyle, under whose roof Miss Jewsbury lived a small part of her life and committed 
a large part of those errors which have a significant place in the sub-title of this book. 
If she ever appeared as a ghost at all to the Carlyles, it must have been as the ghost 
of a tigress. For though they were at first charmed by the letters of this Manchester 
girl who could write with such unprovincial wit and candour, later “‘ Carlyle retired 
to his upstairs study and stayed there’ and “no living soul takes to her—several, 
Maggini, Elizabeth (Pepoli), Darwin, testify a sort of sacred terror of her.” Little 
wonder that Jane italicised the sacred terror; she knew the emotion only too well 
herself, for from the first the tigress was in love with her, and there were no half- 
measures with Geraldine, who,loved with the same savage Brontéesque kind of passion 
as she talked and wrote. “I feel to love you more and more every day, and you will 
laugh, but I feel towards you much more like a lover than a female friend.”? And 
later: “‘ I am jealous as a Turk.” And later still: ‘“ I will be as jealous as a tiger.” 
In this volatile fashion Geraldine Jewsbury prowled across the literary territory of 
her time, stalking the intellectual prey of the best Victorian drawing-rooms, the 
Carlyles, Ruskin, Emerson, the Kingsleys, Froude, the Rossettis, involving lesser fry, 
male and female alike, in those terrifying grandes passions without which Jane declared 
she could not exist, writing impossible novels, dashing off impetuous and highly 
charged feminist articles, and feeding voraciously for no less than thirty years on a 
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diet of contemporary novels fed to her every month by the Atheneum. In love and 
out of love, she confessed herself to be “‘ a great fool without any mitigating features.” 
Greatly talented, she seems to have had either the wrong talents or to have misused, 
out of sheer damnable perversity perhaps, the right ones. A holy terror for candour, 
creatively so passionate in her desire to “ live it all” that she had an illness after every 
book, possessing a gift for making friends that was only equalled by her readiness to 
alienate them, a splendid letter-writer, an excellent housewife, a woman in many 
respects above her time and even beyond it, she yet comes down to us not as a tigress 
or even the ghost of a tigress, but simply as rather a volcanic creature who wrote 
much, talked more but left little behind her. 

Why then this book ? While it was in preparation a letter reached its author saying : 
“You had much better not write a life of Geraldine Jewsbury. She would be quite for- 
gotten to-day but for her friendship with the Carlyles. Mrs. Ireland’s edition of her 
letters does all that need be done to preserve the memory of an entirely unimportant 
person.” How true this judgment is the reader must decide for himself. The critic is 
concerned with the book, and Geraldine Fewsbury : Her Life and Errors, a painstaking, 
competent and intelligent book in every way, seems to me as good a memorial as 
that mercurial lady deserves. 

H. E. BATES 


WILLIAM ARCHER ASLEEP 


ON DREAMS. By WILLIAM ArcuHer. Edited by THEODORE BESTERMAN. Introduction 
by Professor GILBERT Murray. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


OR ten years William Archer kept a record of his dreams, and at the time of his 

death he was drafting a book about them. His material has been skilfully 
assembled by Mr. Besterman; there are ten chapters of Archer’s reflections and 
comments on his dream experiences, with dream illustrations, followed by a selection 
—varied and surprisingly entertaining—of dreams given more or less in full. 

One theory discussed is the “‘ explosion theory,” which suggests that every dream, 
whatever its apparent length, is actually crowded into the few instants occupied by 
the process of waking up. This theory Archer refutes very effectively, but he 
has a much harder task when he starts to tackle Freud. For instance, he dreamt once 
that Bernard Shaw had shaved off his beard and moustache, revealing a weak chin, 
and was for this reason likely to fail in future as a public speaker. Archer knows what 
a psycho-analyst would think, but he considers it sufficient answer to say : “ I heartily 
admire Mr. Shaw as a public speaker, and it has never occurred to me to feel any 
jealousy of him.” However, as Archer remarks in another chapter, it is impossible to 
refute logically a thorough-going psycho-analyst, for he has you both ways. Either 
you accept his interpretation, or by resisting it you affirm its truth. Archer fully 
appreciates the importance by Freud’s ideas, just as he recognizes that dreams may 
reflect recent events or bodily disturbance. What he is arguing is that no one theory 
accounts for all dreams and that some dreams escape from every theory; they are 
composed merely of a chaotic flow of mental imagery free from conscious control. 
One point he neglects, it seems, to me, is the probability that no dream is quite 
accurately remembered—that the task of bringing a dream into waking consciousness 
introduces distortions and absurdities which may not have been present in the original 
dream experience. But he has written a lively and suggestive book, which leaves me 
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with only one regret—that he died without reading Mr. W. J. Dunne’s An Experiment 
with Time. He records one vaguely prophetic dream, but he might have discovered 
further evidence in support of Mr. Dunne’s belief that we often dream of the future 
if he had been on the look-out for it. 

So few people have the energy or the honesty necessary for keeping a regular dream 
record; Archer was one of the heroic few and thought nothing of rousing himself 
in the cheerless dawn to seize pencil and paper and write down a vivid and detailed 
dream narrative. ‘‘ A noted and devastating variety of the genus bore,” he says, “ is 
the habitual dream narrator” ; but his own selected dreams are so well told that they 
are scarcely ever dull and often very amusing. He records the celebrated dream which 
suggested The Green Goddess, but it is not one of his best and evidently gave him 
only the barest germs of the play. I prefer the numerous dreams in which he engages 
in the most remarkable conversations with well-known personages—when, for 
instance, in “‘a flat occupied by Nansen,” he met the Kaiser, who “ wore long grey 
moustaches” and said: ‘‘ This is the sort of flat for which one would have paid 
a hundred a year in the days when rent was paid partly with a Mauser rifle.” Archer 
supposed, in the dream, that the Kaiser ‘“‘ was referring to some time when tenants 
forced landlords by threats to accept absurdly low rents ’—a good example of the 
ingenious determination of the dreaming mind never to admit nonsense as nonsense, 
but always to dignify it with some kind of logical status. 

CHARLES DAVY 
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A NEWSPAPER HISTORY. 1785-1935. The Times Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. 


[HE Times is not the oldest of the London newspapers, nor was there anything 

in its origin to suggest that it was destined to become the greatest—it was 
merely the appanage of a Press founded by John Walter, a merchant who hoped to 
retrieve his losses on coal by a new patent in the printing trade. Survival was largely 
due to circumstance—increasing population, great events whetting the public appetite 
for news, and so on—but the particular progress of The Times and its gradual increase 
of reputation (not always of circulation) over its competitors was owing to a succession 
of great editors rather than great proprietors. The Walters were more interested in 
the printing than the politics, which they left to Barnes, Delane and Buckle—a_ suc- 
cession of Able Editors in the Carlylean sense who raised the status of journalism from 
that of one of the meaner arts to a responsible profession. 

Printing House Square has had its vicissitudes like other institutions, and various 

crises in its history are neither concealed nor glossed over here, though the record is 
naturally more reserved as it becomes more nearly contemporary. Brougham’s rela- 
tions with The Times, which affected the course of English political history, are told 
in full for the first time ; he was not, it seems, responsible for the famous “ The 
Queen has done it all,”’ but the impression that he was fundamentally untrustworthy 
remains. On the other hand, the story of Mrs. Norton in “ Diana of the Crossways” 
in the matter of Repeal is shown to be fiction, not fact. 
_ This useful record is something more than a history of one daily newspaper, since 
it contains chapters on the weekly and monthly reviews, and the provincial and 
religious Press. The whole is written with impartiality, and it preserves the Times 
tradition of anonymity throughout. 


WYATT TILBY 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTION 
LUCY GAYHEART. By Wita Cartuer. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

A sad little story brimful of the joy of life, 
and therefore, in spite of the tenderness with 
which it is told, entirely without any common 
tear-provoking pathos. Lucy Gayheart 
studies music in Chicago, falls rapturously in 
love with a middle-aged singer and refuses 
the rich young suitor from her provincial 
home. The singer is drowned, and Lucy, 
returning home broken-hearted, is denied 
the comfort of friendliness by her former 
suitor, who has married immediately and 
unhappily in revenge, and protects himself 
with hostility. Miss Cather understands how 
deeply the greatest passion or tragedy is 
involved, without thereby becoming petty, 
with the minor disappointments and consola- 
tions of life. 


TENDER ADVICE. By Romer Wison. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Here are twenty-one short stories—all 
Romer Wilson “‘ would have wished to pre- 
serve.” They include a first sketch for Martin 
Schiiler, the novel that made her name, but 
this is hardly more than the seed of a rare 
flower. The stories are wayward, fitful, some- 
times sinking into triviality but often lit with 
flashes of imagination—a brilliant, reckless 
imagination that cared more for a vivid 
moment than for a shapely whole. The best, 
Intimations of Immortality, is a kind of ghost 
story in war-time; here Romer Wilson 
achieved that illumination which is aware for 
a moment of heaven as the substance of 
earth. Some of the other stories might have 
been better if she had trusted her talent less ; 
but it is now her talent that we wish to 
remember, not an exact graph of its fluctua- 
tions between failure and success. 


VIA SACRA. By Romain Ro.tianpb. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

M. Romain Rolland here brings to an end 

his long and remarkable work, The Soul 

Enchanted. This final volume rounds off the 

lives of the sisters, Sylvie and Annette. 


Annette, the spirit of revolution, mother and 
grandmother of revolutionaries, and Sylvie 
that robust and genial old warrior, die in the 
knowledge that the boy, Vania, will keep 
their torch alight through his pursuit of the 
Communist ideal. M. Rolland’s Communism 
is a little vague and rhetorical but his char- 
acters have a vitality which transcends their 
humourless and often sententious speech. 
THE ORISSERS. By L. H. Myers. Put- 
nam. Cheap edition 3s. 6d. 

Mr. L. H. Myers’s The Orissers was pub- 
lished in December, 1922. A month later it 
went into a second edition. It was reprinted 
again in March, 1923, and then sold out. 
It had made its mark, however, and critics 
concerned with the art of fiction as a whole 
began to refer constantly to it as one of the 
landmarks of the art of the novel during 
the twentieth century. Even this would not 
have brought it into the world of practical 
publishing politics had not Mr. Myers, with 
his recent trilogy The Root and the Flower, 
forced not only the critics but the general 
library public to recognize a master of the 
craft, endowed by nature and hard work 
with the qualities of permanence. The con- 
sequence is that we are now given a cheap 
edition of The Orissers. It is something to be 
grateful for. 

THE CURTAIN RISES. By 

VauGHAN. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Hilda Vaughan’s long-expected novel 
might, to some extent, have been called The 
Servant and the Gentleman. Julian Ore, the 
handsome and debonair young actor man- 
fully respects the chastity of Nest, the little 
Welsh servant girl who temporarily shares 
his brightly-painted caravan. He quotes 
poetry to her and points out the insufficiency 
of a bath every Saturday night. As the social 
and hygienic class distinctions are surmount- 
able nowadays, Miss Vaughan is able to 
concentrate on Nest’s ambitious scheme of 
self-education. Fortune favours the attract- 
ive servant, for a benevolent producer reads 
her first play, a masculine but virtuous lady 
adopts her and an elderly journalist befriends 
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her. But Nest’s success as a London drama- 
tist does not cure her absorbing love for the 
worthless Julian and she dies among camel- 
lias. Miss Vaughan’s style is polite and 
impeccable, but her subject-matter is 
lamentable. 
ILLYRIAN SPRING. By ANN BripcE. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Ann Bridge continues to specialize 
very charmingly in foreign landscape, liter- 
ary allusion and the minor emotions of 
sensitive, middle-aged women of ample 
means. Lady Kilmichael, artist, wife and 
mother, flies from the affectionate patronage 
of her relations to Dalmatia, a warm friend- 
ship with a misunderstood young painter and 
a detailed examination of her own soul. 
After a general re-union, which one of the 
characters rightly describes as coup de thédtre 
after coup de thédtre, she returns, strength- 
ened by contemplation, to her pleasant 
home. 
A HOUSE AND ITS HEAD. By I. Comp- 
TON Burnett. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Burnett’s technique is original; she 
whittles her story down to essentials, and, 
after the briefest description of the char- 
acters, unfolds the action almost entirely 
through their conversation—or rather 
through their utterances, for the pompous, 
self-explanatory talk of her people is far from 
realistic. Her method is more interesting 
than her matter, but this study of a family 
and their friends in which a macabre element 
is intensified by being introduced so casually, 
shows Miss Burnett to be a master of the 
ironical situation. 
WIGS ON THE GREEN. By Nancy 
Mirtrorp. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
Two young men in a village angling for the 
local heiress, who is a perfervid ‘“‘ Sackshirt,”’ 
might be good P. G. Wodehouse ; and the 
love of a bright young thing for the hero’s 
unfailing degeneracy is a theme for Evelyn 
Waugh. In combining the two this fantasy, 
despite its energy and occasional wit, has 
missed both the sharp thrust of Mr. Waugh 
and the reiterative fatuity of Mr. Wode- 
house. Between satire and farce there is—or 
should be—a great gulf fixed. 
HELEN BETWEEN CUPIDS. By Hucu 
Epwarpbs. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
A loose-living little actress of the eighteenth 
century disguises herself—very sketchily— 
as a boy, and accompanies one of her lovers 
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to Sierra Leone. On the high seas, various 

adventures befall her, to which she is totally 

impervious—gallant, the author calls her, 

The engravings which “ decorate ” the book 

express the spirit which the author and Mr. 

Agate imagine the author to have caught ; in 

point of fact the total and monstrous effect is 

that of Marryat trying to be risqué. 

FULLY DRESSED AND IN HIS RIGHT 
MIND. By Micwaet Fessier. Gollancz. 
6s. 

This tale, written in the tough Hemingway 
manner, concerns two young Americans who 
are dogged by a little old man—the person- 
ification of evil; he drifts in and out of the 
story leaving a trail of terror and mishap. 
In contrast to him there is a beautiful young 
girl who swims naked in a public lake at 
night, and who, by innocence and complete 
lack of fear, eventually disposes of the old 
man. A clever mixture of the fantastic and 
the real. 

CAPTAIN CONAN. By RoGER VERCEL. 
Translated from the French by WarrE 
BrapLey WELLS. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Vercel, in this war story, shows again the 

disciplined realism which gave Fealous 

Waters its quality. He uses the Armistice as a 

spectrum under which he analyses the glory 

of war. The heroic virtues are relative and 
the dare-devilry of Captain Conan, who is 
idolized by his men, proves embarrassing 
when a sudden peace is declared in the 

Balkans. 

CAST DOWN THE LAUREL. By ArnoLD 
Gincricu. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

It would be rash to claim that this American 
novel is a genuine experiment or an elabor- 
ated satire. But it certainly excites and 
flatters the attention. Part One consists of 
detailed notes concerning Karel Telec, a 
musician, and other people, sent by a friend 
as material to a successful novelist. Part Two, 
which runs to over two hundred pages, is 
the resulting novel. In the last part there are 
apt comments on the relation between 
fiction and reality. 

THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE LORD 
PETER WIMSEY NOVELS OF 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS. Gollancz. 
2s. 6d. each vol. 

The first cheap edition of the detective 

novels of Miss Dorothy L. Sayers comes just 

on the stroke of time for holiday bookstalls. 

It is true that she is far too good at the 
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_ literary game she has elected to play to be 


thrown in with the gaily-dressed mass of 
ready-made fiction. But the working day be- 


_ ing what it is (and the night not much better) 


there are still too many overburdened per- 
sons to whom the early adventures of Lord 
Peter Wimsey and the admirable Bunter 
are unknown. Now they can go backwards 
from The Nine Tailors, that unique achieve- 
ment in detective and descriptive writing, 
and trace the engaging partnership to its 
first cause. Their researches will be enlivened 
by the Biographical Note obligingly con- 
tributed by an uncle of Lord Peter to each 
volume of the new edition, which gives us 
his clubs, recreations and coat of arms 
(motto, As my Whimsy takes me) and brings 
his family history up to date. 


PHYSICIAN HEAL THYSELF. By Even 
PuiLpotts. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The story is built up in the best possible way, 
on misunderstandings having their origin in 
differences of character and outlook. A 
priggish country doctor relates himself by 
marriage to a murder, and the result is a 
crime story of the most exciting kind. 


THE NUN AND THE BANDIT. By E. L. 

Grant Watson. Cresset Press. 7s. 6d, 
A melodramatic plot rather obscures Mr. 
Grant Watson’s talent for characterization. 
His poor and embittered Australian sheep- 
farmer becomes attracted by the nun he has 
kidnapped for a ransom. The antagonism 
between the conventional badness of the 
man and the conventional goodness of the 
woman resolves itself, when he has forced 
her to his will, into mutual understanding 
and peace. Michael’s passion for the 
unblemished is skilfully conveyed, but there 
is falsity in the final interpretation of Lucy’s 
latent sensuality as Christian love. 


THE COMING OF AISSA. By OLIVER 
BaLpwin. Grayson and Grayson. 8s. 6d. 


_ Mr. Oliver Baldwin, like Mr. George Moore, 


recognizes the beauty in the New Testament 
story, and proceeds to rationalize it in his 
own peculiar way. Familiarity with the 


_ country of its setting gives a certain value to 


the picturesque background of the narrative, 
especially in its more imaginative early parts ; 
and there is some ingenuity in reconstructing 
such incidents as the betrayal. But Mr. 
Baldwin’s telling of the story in these literal 
terms only succeeds in stripping it of its 
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meaning, without replacing it with any 
special meaning of his own. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE LETTERS OF JACOB WASSER- 
MANN TO FRAU JULIE WASSER- 
MANN. With Biographical Notes by 
Frau JULIE WASSERMANN. Allen and Un- 
win. 7s. 6d. 

Like so much of the correspondence of dis- 

tinguished writers, these letters of Herr 

Wassermann to his wife reveal the disarming 

egotism of a man certain of the over-riding 

importance of his own work. It is an egotism 
which is excused by the disturbing inner 
necessity to pour out a seething mass of 
images and ideas. In her introduction, Frau 

Wassermann throws much light upon the 

character of her husband when she defines 

his own conception of the Jew as one who 

“had to reconcile two conflicting feelings 

within himself, a sense of superiority and 

the feeling of being branded as an outcast.” 


ODD MAN OUT. The Autobiography of a 
“Propaganda Novelist.” By Douctas 
Go.prRING. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

First-rate autobiography, which, depend- 

ing more on matter than presentation, 

never lacks the former and in the latter is at 
least direct and forceful. Unexceptional 
youthful days at home, school, and Oxford 
are quickly passed over. Then come pre-War 
literary journalism in London, friendship 

with Flecker, sub-editorship under F. M. 

Hueffer, publishing. Part of the War period 

was spent in Dublin, and the account of 

literary society there in 1916 makes a most 
interesting section. He considers that his 
unpopular anti-War views broke his career, 
but his consequently precarious living since 

1918 probably makes the better reading. 

His is the book of a disappointed and some- 

times bitter but not a disgruntled man. 


OLDER PEOPLE. By Hector Bo.titHo. 
Cobden-Sanderson. ros. 6d. 
Mr. Bolitho’s reminiscences have the 
flavour of those optimistic and gracious 
letters from the English aristocracy which so 
often adorn the correspondence columns of 
The Times. This New Zealander, coming to 
London in his twenties, turned for guidance 
and edification to men like Sir Johnston 
Forbes Robertson, Canon Dalton, Canon 
Nairne and other distinguished Victorians 
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in whom, one imagines, he found inspira- 

tion for his rehabilitation of ‘‘ Albert the 

Good.” There are glimpses of Mussolini, 

T. E. Lawrence, Lloyd George and 

Maurice Baring, and admirable portraits 

of the Amir Abdullah and Miss Marie 

Tempest. 

THE SPLENDOUR OF MOORISH 
SPAIN. By Joseph McCaze. Watts. 
ros. 6d. 

Mr. Joseph McCabe takes historians and 

scholars to task for their traditional pre- 

judices against the Arab civilization to which 
we owe so much. But it may be mentioned 
that Larreta, the most distinguished of 

modern historical novelists in Spain, paid a 

noble imaginative tribute to the Moorish 

invaders. Mr. McCabe describes the intel- 
lectual and artistic achievement of the 

Moors, and is not afraid to acknowledge the 

sensuousness which they brought to a fine 
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art. 
VAUDEVILLE DAYS. By W. H. Boarp- 
MAN. Jarrolds. 16s. 
‘* Billy” Boardman ran away from a Lan- 
cashire farm when he was ten years old, 
found work in a circus, and during a long 
subsequent career of showmanship came in 
contact with all the bill-toppers of the great 
musichall days. Some interesting facts and 
figures about musichall salaries and a good 
chapter on the entertainments for the troops 
in France during the first winter of the War 
are included in this good-humoured book. 
LOOKING DOWN THE YEARS. By 
RayMonp BiatHwayT. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 
The writer is eighty years old and has spent 
the last twelve years in bed, but his anec- 
dotal reminiscences are set down cheerfully 
and with a youthful zest. As clergyman, 
journalist and film actor Mr. Blathwayt has 
met a long array of celebrities and gives 
fresh pictures of some of them, including 
one of King Edward reading the Bible to a 
dying cottager, and one of Horatio Bottom- 
ley deploring his own inability to “run 
straight.” 
BEFORE I FORGET. By Bertie HoLien- 
DER. Grayson. 8s. 6d. 
The author of this volume of recollections is 
one of those men about town who, besides 
meeting celebrities of all kinds, have the 
knack of forming easy and rapid friendships 
with them. In judging such a work, literary 
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standards are out of place. The test is enter- 
tainment, and perhaps atmosphere. Mr. 
Hollender has a prodigious memory, a sense 
of humour, and a warm heart. In his hands, 
the world becomes a successful party, 
enlivened by his shrewd comments and 
spoiled by no hint of his own troubles. 


LIFE BEGAN YESTERDAY. By STEPHEN 
Foor. Heinemann. 5s. 

The Oxford Group Movement no longer 
excites topical controversy. But Mr. Stephen 
Foot’s new book shows a definite develop- 
ment in the Movement since it is concerned 
with the efficacy of a simple Quietism. In a 
closer communion with Christ, which 
appears to be non-mystical, the author finds 
a solution for all present-day problems, 
including world peace, unemployment, 
business depression, family squabbles and 
divorce. 


TWENTY YEARS AT ST. HILARY. By 

BERNARD WALKE. Methuen. tos. 6d. 
Father Walke’s personal and _ professional 
reminiscences will appeal principally to 
those who have listened to his Christmas and 
other plays broadcast from his Cornish 
church, and who feel an interest in the 
author and actors. The book generally is a 
very mixed bag, written benevolently— 
though with strong dogmatic opinions— 
rather than well. There are, however, some 
stories of well-known artists and a few 
notable writers. 


LITERARY 


WORDSWORTH’S ANTI-CLIMAX. By | 
Wiiiarp L. Sperry. Harvard Studies in | 
English, XIII. Milford. ros. 6d. 

This book offers some fresh points of matter, 

as well as of opinion, which make it worth 

reading. The matter includes some extracts | 
from contemporary American and English | 
criticism which are extremely interesting 

and aptly chosen. The opinions include a 

proper refutation of the “‘ Annette ”’ theory 

on grounds of inaccurate psychology, and 
an ingenious idea that the “decay” in | 

Wordsworth’s poetry should be traced not — 

to any external circumstance, but to an 

implicit weakness in his theory of composi- 
tion. There is an implicit weakness in Dean 

Willard’s idea which makes it easily refut- 

able, and it is as false to suggest, as he does, 

that the theory preceded the composition of 


t 
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the poems, as to say that it was a subsequent 


| justification of them—another common 


i 
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' novel as 
’ between art and science, 
{criticizes it ““ much as we would a polemical 


heresy. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL. Vol. 6. Edgeworth, Austen, 
ake By Ernest A. Baker. Witherby. 
16s. 

In the introduction to these learned volumes 

Dr. Baker has defined the novel as “ the 

interpretation of human life by means of 

fictitious narrative in prose’’; he sees the 
primarily analytical, standing 
and therefore 


treatise.” The realism of Maria Edgeworth 
and Jane Austen represents, respectively, 
the utilitarian and rationalistic reaction to the 
Gothic period; in her use of irony Jane 


_ Austen is linked up with Fielding. Dr. 


Baker writes well on Scott, whose deter- 
minism caused him to draw characters 
rather than character. He has carefully 


' analysed each of the novels of these writers 
and written an informative chapter on the 
' minor Scottish novelists of the period. 


_ THE SCRIPT OF JONATHAN SWIFT, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. By SHANE 
Lestiz. Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 7s. 6d. 
Three lectures delivered at the University of 
Pennsylvania, supplemented by notes. The 
first deals with the problem of Swift’s hand- 
writing and aims at helping to establish the 
Canon of his poems; the second gives an 
account of those rare books written by 
Irishmen in the seventeenth century and 
printed on the Continent; the third dis- 
cusses the legend of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
the cave which was said to be an entrance 
to the nether world, and its influence on 
literature. For bibliographers. 


POETRY AND THE MODERNS. In- 
augural Lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford by GzorcE GorRDON, 
Professor of Poetry. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

The Professor of Poetry in the University 

of Oxford expresses cautious sympathy with 

“the moderns”; a slightly suspicious 

examination of Mr. Eliot’s literary luggage 

and a benevolent latssez-passer for those 
audacious travellers Messrs. Auden, Day 

Lewis and Spender. Contemporary poetry 

as seen by the Scholar-About-Town. 
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MAN AND NATURE, or ESSAYS AND 
SKETCHES. By Morton Luce. G. Bell. 
7s. 6d. 

Essays reprinted from various periodicals, 

with some not previously published, by a 

veteran critic and Shakespearian editor. Mr. 

Luce’s style is rather jerky and lacking in 

grace, but he writes with long knowledge of 

his favourite authors, especially Shakespeare 
and ‘Tennyson. The best essays are those 
which demonstrate the delicate accuracy of 

Tennyson’s references to birds and trees. 

The last sixty pages are occupied by the 

author’s own not very distinguished poems. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEFORE THE GREAT SILENCE. By 
Maovricr MArrtervincx. Allen and Unwin. 
6s. 

In a series of aphorisms on life and death, 
M. Maeterlinck takes of the world a sad and 
disillusioned farewell. He dwells on man’s 
inevitable ignorance of the Universe; on 
the non-existence of progress; on the 
triumph of evil over good ; on the profound 
stupidity of the human race; on the possi- 
bility of its further degradation. Yet he 
admits that at the age of 72 he is unable to 
experience tedium ! 

TO BE A FARMER’S BOY. By A. G. 
STREET. Faber and Faber. 5s. 

In four years Mr. Street has managed to 

write eight books, deliver many broadcast 

talks and, presumably, run his farm. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find the eighth 
book only a shadow of the first, a mere agri- 
cultural pot-boiler of which most of the 
charm is in the title. To be a Farmer’s Boy 
is an answer to a thousand letters asking, in 
one form or another, how it is possible to 
become a farmer. Mr. Street supplies the 
answer in less than two hundred pages, back- 
ing himself with some hard figures and 
harder sense. The pen, however, is like the 
horse; it can be overworked. And Mr. 

Street is too good a farmer not to know what 

to do with a tired horse. 

FARMER’S BOY. By Joun R. ALLAN. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Mr. Allan explains that this account of his 

life on a farm in Scotland before the War is 

an imaginative reconstruction rather than 

an autobiography, and wishes to leave a 

record of a yeoman tradition which, to his 

regret, is passing away. He is inclined to 
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over-romanticize, but his narrative has a 
passionate sincerity, and these sympathetic 
and racy sketches of his family and of the 
local worthies make pleasant reading. 


WAITING FOR NOTHING. By Tom 
Kromer. Introduction by ‘THEODORE 
DreIsER. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

These episodes in the life of an American 
down-and-out are, as Dreiser vouches, the 
real thing. They show him on the road, 
trying to rob a man,trying to hold up a bank, 
begging a meal, stealing free rides on the 
railway, mingling with his kind in missions, 
doss houses, empty houses, railway vans, 
prisons. The writing is vivid, the idiom 
authentic; the picture is not pretty but it is 
true, and presented, despite its essential 
horror, with an invigorating immediacy and 
lack of self-pity. 


THE DRUCE-PORTLAND CASE. By 
THEODORE  BESTERMAN. Duckworth. 
tos. 6d. 

A claim to the millions of the Portland 

estates, based on the allegation that the fifth 

Duke for years lived a double life, and then 

ostentatiously arranged the funeral of his 

second self, was the substance of this ten- 
year lawsuit. The fantastic stories of wit- 
nesses (three were later convicted of perjury), 
the flotation of companies to finance the 
claim, and the final solution in the Druces’ 
family vault, make this entertaining reading. 

A book primarily for lay readers, and Mr. 

Besterman has wisely given the evidence 

verbatim and compressed the legal pre- 

liminaries. 


THE TRADITIONAL DANCE. By Vio- 
LET ALFORD and RODNEY GALLOP. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Miss Alford and Mr. Gallop have excep- 

tional first-hand knowledge not only of 

English but also of all European Folk Dance. 

They are superficial and nonchalant folk- 

lorists, and write with a tiresome heartiness, 

but as a description of what actually happens 
in every kind of traditional dance in all 
parts of Europe this book is most valuable. 


PLAY IN CHILDHOOD. By Marcaret 
LowENFELD, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Goll- 
ancz. 8s. 6d. 

From observation of the play-activities of 

some two hundred children, and a study of 

many written records of childhood, Dr. 

Lowenfeld concludes that play is for the 
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child not only relaxation and social activity, 
but a rudimentary form of art. Problems of 
adult life—the need for creation, adaptation 
and emotional assimilation of environment— | 
confront the child also, and are solved in 
play. Adequate opportunity and materials 
are essential if the child is to develop into 
true adulthood. 

A FLOWER BOOK FOR THE POCKET, |, 
By MacGrecor SKENE. With illustrations 
by CuHaRLoTTE G. TROWER and RuTH 
Weston. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

No partial account of the British flora can be 

entirely satisfactory; but Dr. Skene’s 

selection of the flowers most likely to interest 
the non-scientific observer is as near per- 
fection as one can hope for. The omitted 
plants are either very rare or (like the Hawk 
weeds) difficult to distinguish. There are 
simply-worded descriptions of 844 species, 
of which 529 are illustrated, chiefly in colour. 

The plates show the general appearance of 

the plants well, but the details are somewhat 

blurred in reproduction. 


POETRY 


TWENTY-SEVEN POEMS. By ALAN 
Pryce-JONES. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

An interesting collection of verse by a young 

poet as yet unlabelled and without a defined 

political creed. Sharp reactions to visual and 
aural impressions ; exotic settings (Ecuador, 

Granada, etc.) ; deliberate richness of tech- 

nique, with luxuriant use of assonance and 

alliteration ; obvious sensual pleasure in 
virtuosity. Perhaps Mr. Pryce-Jones is worth 
watching, after all. 

REQUIEM, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
RaIner Maria RILKE. Translated with an 
Introduction by J. B. Leishman. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Leishman continues the work of making 

Rilke’s verse accessible to English readers. 

It is an extremely valuable work; Rilke to 

the present generation is probably the most 

important poet who has written in German 
for the past half-century ;_ and his relations 
with contemporary English poetry and 
criticism, and indeed with European litera- 
ture in general, are of the greatest interest. 

We find in him D. H. Lawrence’s preoccupa- 

tion with the idea of rebirth through death; he 

has the “‘ Sachlichkeit,”’ the objectivity which 

Eliot demands in poetry; he mediates 

between us and Baudelaire and justifies the 
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‘modern treatment of seemingly repulsive 
‘material. Mr. Leishman translates “ Re- 
*quiem,”’ some of the ‘‘ Neue Gedichte ” and 


““HOW ODD OF GOD.” 
! 


fi 


‘the “ Letzte Gedichte,” and twenty of the 
“‘Sonette au Orpheus,” and contributes a 
biographical and critical sketch which serves 
‘admirably as a first introduction to the study 
‘of the poet. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 


By Lewis 
Browne. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


If provocation to quick agreement and dis- 


coment be the hall-mark of a thesis, Mr. 


Browne’s little book is a triumph. Briefly, 
his standpoint is that Jewish exclusiveness 


{ has persisted only because of Gentile hostil- 
Lity, that the Jews would, if only left alone, 
» be assimilated in every way to their neigh- 


_bours, that, even with anti-Semitism ram- 


‘ pant, only four out of a total of sixteen 
million Jews are “‘ approximately observant 


_ (Orthodox),” that the Jews are neither a race 


) Nor a nationality nor a religious community, 


} 


: 


‘ and that the real differentiation between Jew 
‘ and Gentile arises from the urbanization of 
| 


the former and the essential ruralization of 
the latter. De-urbanize the Jew, he says, 


| and de-ruralize the Gentile, and all will be 


well. Perhaps. 


' THROUGH THE WILDERNESS. By 
_ H. J. Massincuam. Cobden-Sanderson. 


P 


15S. 


’ The barbarian invasion of the countryside 


_is the subject of Mr. Massingham’s interest- 


- ing if slightly priggish book. Building himself 


| a house and garden overlooking the Chilterns 


- he became increasingly aware of the necess- 
| ity for recapturing that organic relationship 
_ between man and Nature which our indus- 


4 
‘ 


trial civilization has destroyed. From his 


personal solution of the problem, he pro- 


‘ ceeded beyond the boundaries of his own 


] 


7 


j 
| 
| 


=. 


horizon, via the Icknield Way, the Ridgeway 


and the evidences of Cretan culture pre- 


' sented by our English Neolithic and Celtic 
_ remains, to the establishment of an analogy 


between the absorption by the Celts of the 
Neolithic harmony with Nature and a 
visionary reconciliation between the modern 
urban invader and the decaying genius of the 
country scene. 
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BRITAIN’S AIR POLICY, Present and 
Future. By JONATHAN GRIFFIN. Gollancz. 


S. 
Mr. Griffin offers a succinct and well- 
documented handbook to what is possibly 
the major problem of our day. His view is 
that only international control of aviation 
can prevent an air-war finally destructive of 
civilization. This implies internationaliza- 
tion of civil aviation and an international air 
police force. He suggests their constitution in 
detail, and argues powerfully against the 
objections commonly raised by Government 
and other spokesmen, incidentally charging 
the British Government—on stated evidence 
—with obstruction. He is persuasive, and 
should be read, but he does fail to reckon 
with the deeper economic necessities forcing 
rejection of any scheme, however reasonable, 
which entrenches upon national sovereign- 
ties. 

THE AIR IS OUR CONCERN. Edited 

by Nicer, Tancye. Methuen. 6s. 
The air, in fact, is everybody’s concern, but 
the slight ambiguity of the title will not 
mislead the average purchaser of this topical 
book. There are chapters on the development 
of civil aviation at home and abroad, on 
Imperial air routes and their part in the 
future, on the North Atlantic air route, and 
the problems of air defence and the policing 
of the Empire. The question of zsthetics— 
the effect on art and architecture of buildings 
and landscapes seen from a new angle—is 
not discussed. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


OH! YOU ENGLISH. By D. F. Karaka. 
Muller. 5s. 
If a foreign visitor to England, lacking intro- 
ductions and all capacity for forming 
acquaintanceships, spent his time at public 
meetings and in reading the literature dis- 
tributed free at such gatherings, he might 
well, when he got back home, write a few 
articles for his local papers and bind them 
together in just such a book as this. But Mr. 
Karaka, the first Indian to be President of 
the Oxford Union, must have had quiet and 
private talks with English men and women. 
He must know that crowds are made up of 
individuals. Is he, then, simply a dema- 
gogue, one who finds it easier to indict a 
million men and women than to understand 


his neighbour ? 
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DESOLATE MARCHES: Travels in the 
Orinoco Llanos of Venezuela. By L. M. 
NespitT. Cape. tos. 6d. 

Turning from African sands to South Ameri- 
can jungles, Mr. Nesbitt, author of Desert 
and Forest, one of the best travel books of 
recent years, again commemorates a feat of 
character in admirable prose. Again he won 
through where others had had to turn 
back, man of action and man of letters, 
equally capable with pen and machete. As 
he turns from leading men in hazardous 
places and sets himself to the exposition on 
paper of his and their character, adven- 
tures, and surroundings, he reveals the world 
in some of its most alarming aspects in a way 
harmoniously his own. 


SHE TRAVELLED ALONE IN SPAIN. 

By Nina Murpocu. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
A pleasant account of an Australian woman 
journalist’s four months’ eager sight-seeing 
in Spain. Miss Murdoch does not go far 
from the beaten track or make startling 
discoveries or learn much Spanish, but her 
enjoyment and interest are infectious. Some 
charming little sketches by Victor MacClure 
decorate her pages. 


GROSVENOR SQUARE. By ArTHUR 
IRWIN DasenT. Macmillan. 15s. 

Ever since it was built on the fields that 
came to his family through Mary Davies, 
child-heiress of the Manor of Ebury, by 
Sir Richard Grosvenor in the reign of George 
the First, Grosvenor Square has maintained 
its social prestige. Mr. Dasent goes pains- 
takingly round it and records many anecdotes 
of the interesting tenants of each house—a 
luxurious procession of dukes and earls, 
Hanoverian king’s mistresses, statesmen and 
sportsmen. Three eighteenth-century views 
of the Square make one wish that there had 
been more illustrations of this kind in place 
of the portraits of famous inhabitants. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND. By 
Dorotuy Hartiey. With a Foreword by 
A. G. Street. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

This book is almost equally divided between 

text and illustrations. Miss Hartley’s pleas- 

ant and knowledgeable chapters occupy 112 

pages, and there are 128 excellently chosen 

photographic plates (mostly full-page), 
besides many diagrammatic pen drawings. 

The author’s interests are mainly two, the 

different types of English (and Welsh) 
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country, and the ways by which men get 
their livings in them. 
DEVON HOLIDAY. By Hgnry WILLIAM- 
son. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
A very pleasant account of a rambling 
holiday on Dartmoor, Exmoor and the 
Devon coast, interspersed with country 
tales. Whether he is describing a local inn- 
keeper or the ways of salmon trout ; telling 
a grim story of an escape from Princetown ; 
or recording a splendid battle between a 
buzzard and a stoat, Mr. Williamson makes 
admirable use of his direct and sensitive 
prose. 
BEEN PLACES AND SEEN THINGS. 
By KennetH Mackenzig. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


This (in the author’s manner) is a book | 

about a tough guy in tough spots. As stoker, 

gunman, private, or prizefighter Mr. 

Mackenzie worked his way from a Glasgow 

slum round the world and back. He tells his 

story in straightforward, expressive, Ameri- 
can conversation ; and perhaps the best of it 
is the description of Chicago under Al 

Capone and of the proto-Soviet régime in 

Vladivostock. If you like it, this is the real 

thing: Mr. Mackenzie is not an intellectual 

on the loose. 

A DICTIONARY OF FRENCH SLANG, 
By Oxivirr Leroy, D.-ks-L. Harrap. 6s. 

A fascinating book full of really useful 
information, for the word slang is taken at its 
widest, and includes everything—children’s 
words, corruptions and technicalities in 
common use—which is not to be found in 
dictionaries. The English translations of 
phrases are faultless. 

A DICTIONARY OF MODERN AMERI- 
CAN USAGE. By H. W. Horwit. 
Oxford University Press: Mr. Milford. 
7s. 6d. 

In this enjoyable instructive compilation 

will be found not only “the words and 

phrases used in different senses on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic,”’ but also those terms 
which we have adopted from the Americans. 

Dictionaries are works of opinion as well as 

of fact, and it is inevitable that we should 

meet here some expressions which we did 

not know we had accepted, and others which 

we were unaware of having lost. But one’s 
natural longing to trip the lexicographer is 
soon dispelled by the urbanity of Mr. 

Horwill’s scholarship. 
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SHOOT HORSES, DON’T THEY? 


By Horace McCoy 
6/- NET 


Recommended by the BOOK SOCIETY 


We believe this to be the 
most remarkable book that 
has appeared on our list. 


ARTHUR BARKER 


MARTHA BROWN, ™.P. 


716 
A New Novel by 


VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 
of “Anna Lombard”’ (six million copies sold) 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 

sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 
The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in ‘“‘ The Times” of 
June 8th, said: ‘‘l have been reading a very extraordinary book this 
week called ‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 


————————————————————————————————————————____________ EEE rnd 
T. WERNER LAURIE, 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Although there is little to announce for 
August, news of interesting autumn publica- 
tions is now beginning to come in. One or 
two important postponements must head our 
list—The Early Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth, edited by Prof. E. de 
Selincourt, which was announced by the 
Oxford University Press for June, is now 
expected early in August. The Complete 
Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, edited by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, previously announced by 
Messrs. Methuen and Dent for April, is to 
be ready on Sept. 12th. Finally at some date 
during the autumn we may look for Mr. 
F. O. Mathiessen’s The Achievement of T. S. 
Eliot. An Essay on the Nature of Poetry, from 
the Oxford University Press, and the second 
volume (The Years of Peril) of Mr. Arthur 
Bryant’s Life of Samuel Pepys from the 
Cambridge University Press. 

Jesus Manifest, by Dmitri Merezhkovsky, 
translated by Edward Gellibrand, will be 
published in the autumn by Messrs. Cape. 
It is a continuation of Jesus the Unknown, 
and concludes the Life of Jesus with a full 
mystic explanation of the Death and Passion. 
Another attack upon dogma, scientific as 
well as religious, is made by Mr. Arnold 
Lunn, who has constituted himself the 
enfant terrible of learning, in his controversy 
with Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, Science and the 
Supernatural (Eyre and Spottiswoode), which 
will be ready in September. 

The Autobiography of Sigmund Freud, 
translated by James Strachey, will be pub- 
lished by the Hogarth Press. Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s biography of Edmund Campion, 
Jesuit and Martyr in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, is expected from Messrs. Long- 
mans in September, and two more biograph- 
ies of Sir Thomas More will appear in the 
autumn; Mr. Algernon Cecil (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode) views him rather as a statesman 
than as a saint, and the Rev. John O’Connell 
(Duckworth) rather as a saint than as a 
statesman. Lighter biography will include 
the story of Allegra, the daughter of Byron 
and Claire Clairmont, by the Marchesa 
Origo (Hogarth Press). 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s book of essays, 
Penny Foolish, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan, who will also publish Mr. A. G. 


Macdonell’s new satire on the United States, 
A Visit to America, on the lines of England 
Their England. 

Perhaps the most important work of arch- 
zology will be the late Dr. Thomas Ashby’s 
Aqueducts of Ancient Rome (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), edited by Prof. I. A. Rich- 
mond, his successor at the British School in 
Rome. 

Among autumn poetry will be Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s The Young King (Mac- 
millan) and Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s Beelzebub 
and other Poems (Hogarth Press), and 
Messrs. Dent’s 2s. 6d. series of new poetry 
will include First Day by Clifford Dyment. 

The Nonesuch Press will issue their great 
Herodotus in September. The notes, by 
A. W. Lawrence (brother of Lawrence of 
Arabia), will be printed parallel to, and not 
below, the text. It will be decorated with 


wood-engravings by V. le Campion and new — 


maps by T. L. Poulton. 
Three books will be attractive mainly for 


their illustrations—Miss Clare Leighton’s 


Four Hedges (Gollancz) is the intimate story 


of her own garden and will contain about 


100 of her woodcuts, large and small. There 


will be two illustrated editions of Hans _ 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales ; Four Tales of Hans 
Andersen translated by R. P. Keigwin (Cam- 
bridge University Press) with 12 woodcuts 
by Mrs. Raverat, of which we reproduce one 
in this number, and Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales and Stories, illustrated by Rex Whistler 
(Cobden-Sanderson). 

Of the travel books, that of the greatest 
topical interest will be Ethiopia on the Eve, by 
Ladislas Farago, to be published by Messrs. 
Putnams. It is a young Hungarian journalist’s 
description of Abyssinia from a recent three 
months’ stay there. The Six Thousand 
Beards of Athos, by Ralph H. Brewster 
(Hogarth Press), describes the life of the 
monks of Mount Athos. Dame Ethel Smyth 
contributes a preface. 

The third volume of the Chronique des 
Pasquiers, Vue de la Terre Promise, by 
Georges Duhamel, translated by Beatrice 
de Holthoir, is promised by Messrs. Dent 
for October. They will also publish in Sep- 
tember Mr. W. J. Turner’s first novel, Blow 
for Balloons. 
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* BRITISH “HERITAGE ’’ SERIES 


\ THREE NOTABLE ADDITIONS JUST READY. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S 
ENGLAND 


By DOROTHY HARTLEY 
With a Foreword by A. G. Srrrer. Containing 128 pages of 


4 
cis 


HARRAP BOOKS 


Zi. Ya aS 


7 
a 


George Washington 


rd Zi 
SEES 
. A 


- Text, and 128 superb Photographic Illustrations of the English N 
Country, its Life, Work, and Industries. Demy 8vo. Cloth. By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE i 
Price, 7/6 net (postage 6d.). 

Here is a book about the English countryside of a new sort. Illustrated 10/6 net 
ws 


To her unique knowledge of traditional country usage Miss 
Hartley adds a real gift of observation in present-day matters, 
and a cheerful zest for country life and country folk that is 
expressed very delightfully in her writing. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND 


By IVOR BROWN 


With a foreword by J. B. PRIESTLEY. Containing 128 
pages of Text and 128 superb Photographic Illustrations. With 
a Colour Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 

This is a vital and absorbing book that cannot fail to make an 
appeal to anyone interested in the survival of tradition and the 
progress of ideas, and presents, we believe, as true a picture as 
has yet been painted of the England of to-day. 


\ THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 


By PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM 


if 
™, Containing 128 pages of Text and 144 superb Photographic 
‘| Illustrations of London scenes and London life. With a Colour 
>» Frontispiece. Demy 8v0. Cloth, Price 7s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 
| This book is an enthralling interpretation of London that con- 
17 veys its very atmosphere and spirit. 


**In his pages we do see the father of 
his country as a living man, neither as a 
legendary figure nor yet as a figure of fun 
debunked out of all human semblance.” 

—EpDWARD SHANKS in Sunday Times. 
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“T have always found Washington as 
interesting as he is admirable, and I have 
never read a better life of him than this.” 

—D. C. SOMERVELL (News Chronicle). 
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She Travelled Alone 
in Spain 
By Nina Murpocw Illus. 8/6 net 


ED 
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FORMER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 


4 . . 
4. Each containing 128 pages of Text and 130 superb Photographic *« The pleasure one derives from this book 
‘| Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net each (postage 6d. extra). lies in its easy style, its fresh loquacity. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. otk : . 
‘| By Harry Barsrorp and Cuaries Fry. With Introduction Mrs. Murdoch is interested in everything 
a) ~_ by Hugh Walpole. and has the gift of imparting her interest. 
# THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. A cheerful book, full of life, sound sense, 

and a great capacity for enjoyment.” 


By The Rev. J.C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With a Foreword by 
—Cercit Roperts (Daily Telegraph). 
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The Very Rev. W.R. Ince, K.C.V.O., D.D. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS ; 
By Humenrey Paxincton. With Introduction by E. V. 
Knox (‘‘ Evoe ”’). 
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Ht THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 
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By A. E. Ricuarvson. With Introduction by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A. 
THE FACE OF SCOTLAND : , 
By Harry Batsrorp and CHARLES Fry. With Introduction 
fi by John Buchan, C.H. 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND : TEA 
4% By GrorGe Bake. With Introduction by Eric Linklater. 
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A Dictionary of 
French Slang 


By PRoFEssOR OLIVIER LERoy 6/- net 
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BATSFORDS’ PILGRIM’S LIBRARY 


y The first volume of a new popular 5s. edition. 


| THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 

| A Pictorial Survey of the English Countryside. Introduced by 
| J.B. Priestiry. With Contributions by A. G. Street, George 
4. Blake, Edmund Vale, J. S. Fletcher, Clive Rouse and others. 
_ 256 pages, illustrated by 130 wonderfully attractive new photo- 


= graphs and Colour Frontispiece. : 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 5/- net. 


| 
t On sale at all good Bookshops everywhere or from the Publishers. 
} 


The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
collection of colloquial French words and 
phrases, based on Prof. Leroy’s Glossary 
of French Slang (now out of print), but 
containing a very large quantity of 
additional material. 
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182 HIGH HOLBORN 


| B.T. BATSFORD Ltd., M4 LONDON, W.C.1 


| 15, N. AUDLEY St., LONDON, W.1 
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BOOKSELLERS’ LISTS AND CATALOGUES 


JUST ISSUED 


and may be had gratis and post free 


Ag SPECIAL 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


of 
Old & Modern 
Books 


at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


Write for Catalogue No. 307 to 


MYERS & CO. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Since 1849 ‘“‘Notes and 
Queries’’ has provided a 
convenient and unique 
method of communication 
between those interested, 
whether as amateurs or 
professionally, in any 
branch of literature, history, 
antiquities or research. 


“Notes and Queries’”’ was 
founded as a supplement to 
“The Atheneum,” then the 
leading literary journal of 
the world; and after ‘‘ The 
Athenzum ”’ ceased to appear 
as a separate publication. 


Notes and Queries 
For ‘Readers and Writers, ; 


BOWES & BOWES 


NEW, SECONDHAND & RARE 


BOOKS 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
Free on Request 


Now Ready 
CATALOGUE No, 475 
Books in New Condition at Reduced Prices 


> 


CAMBRIDGE 


FINE | 
PRINTING | 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


[Gerrards Limited] ' 

411a Harrow Road 11 Henrietta Street i 
London, W.9 W.C.2 t 

t 


Willesden 4310 Temple Bar 5661 


ENGLAND 


Collectors and Librarians 


“Notes and Queries”’ had 
the honour of being adopted 
by “The Times,” Sand oa 
being published for some 
time, under the authority of 
that great name. 


“Notes and Queries” has 
been well described as “ not 
so much a newspaper as a 
club,”’ open to all interested 
in the past—historians, 
genealogists, students, 
collectors, librarians, and 
owners, buyers, or sellers, 
of precious things. 


SIX PENCE WEEKLY 


A free specimen copy on application to the Manager, 
‘* Notes and Queries,’’ 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 


